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Pictured are Mr. and Mrs. John Morman at 
the time of their arrival in Warren County 
in 1847. These pictures appeared in the 
Des Moines Register in 1924 at which 

time the log cabin which these early Quakers 
built in 1849 continued to stand. 


“For all Thy saints O Lord, 
Who strove in Thee to live, 
Who followed Thee, obeyed, adored, 
Our grateful hymn receive. 


“Jesus, Thy name we bless, 
And humbly pray that we 
May follow them in holiness, 
Who lived and died for Thee.” 


GEORGE FOX (1624-1691), founder 
of The Society of Friends in England, 
began his ministry in 1647, 


WILLIAM PENN (1644-1718), a dis- 
tinguished Quaker who did a_ great 
work for Friends in early American 
history. 


INTRODUCTION 


Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends has distinguished herself in the King- 
dom of our Lord. 


Friends from the South and East made trails into Iowa Territory be- 
ginning in 1835. These pioneers were serious minded and deeply committed 
religious people wearing Quaker bonnets and hats. They carried in their 
hearts a great heritage which came from the wellspring of the days of 
George Fox by way of denomination, but by way of faith from the early 
church portrayed in the Acts of the Apostles. 


Their immediate activity centered in building log cabin meetinghouses 
and schools for their children. They were indeed a peculiar people for in 
building meetinghouses there were two rooms for worship. The men and 
women worshipped separately with both groups holding their own business 
meetings. 


They also were shepherdless, at least to the outside world. They spent 
much time in silent worship, speaking only at the urging of the Spirit of 
God. There were recorded ministers but not a paid (hireling) ministry. The 
spirit and concern of these peculiar practices of early Quakers remain with 
us today even though through the surging years of this “far Western ter- 
ritory” the unique dress, the silence, the separate worship of men and 
women, the familiar language (thee and thou), have all been dropped from 
common practice. 


Men and women of Iowa Yearly Meeting have gone forth to serve 
Christ throughout the world. There are pastors and spiritual leaders from 
Iowa who are serving even today in almost every area where Friends are 
working. 


Out of Iowa Yearly Meeting has come a President of the United 
States—Herbert Hoover—who grew up at West Branch, Iowa. And of 
course out of our midst also came Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, a present day 
leader of Friends and one who through writing contributes a_ spiritual 
challenge to all America and the world. These two men represent a caliber 
which has distinguished a multitude of Iowa Yearly Meeting dedicated 
people throughout the past 100 years. Of some of these we have heard little 
but the annals of heaven will reveal the hidden charities, the quiet min- 
istries the covered sacrifices, and the unheralded heroic acts of the faithful. 
“The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous. . .” 


Along with the victories and successes which history reveals, there 
comes vividly to light our failures and shortcomings. These we must not 
neglect to notice also, for they can be helpful. Herbert Hoover quotes a 
leader as having said, “The nation that forgets her history must live it over 
again.” This could well be said of the Church of Jesus Christ. We need to 
learn our history better in order to appropriate a more sensible direction 
for the courses of our church witness today. Always remember that there 
was a purpose behind everything that was done. Keeping this in mind will 
help to tender our judgments, deepen our understanding and heighten our 
appreciation. 


We humbly dedicate this Centennial] publication to our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ who initiated in the hearts of our spiritual fathers the 
zeal of valor and selflessness. We dedicate our past, present, and future to 
the trust of One who is “the same yesterday, today, and forever.” 


There follows a brief survey of our Friends history in the Iowa Yearly 
Meeting area. In every picture there is a plea, in every line a message. 


DATE PREVIEW 


1863—Founding of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
1865—First Yearly Meeting House Built 
1873—Founding of Penn College 
1877—Conservative Separation 

1886—Pastoral System Inaugurated 
1893—Cessation of Separate Women’s Meetings 
1893—Setting off of Oregon Yearly Meeting 
1895—Setting off of California Yearly Meeting 
1908—Setting off of Nebraska Yearly Meeting 
1912—New Yearly Meeting House Constructed 
1913—£0th Anniversary of Yearly Meeting 
1938-75th Anniversary of Yearly Meeting 
1963—100th Anniversary of Yearly Meeting 


“Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past,—their triumph won; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place,— 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


“So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,— 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven.” 


—John Greenleaf Whittier 
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Pre-Yearly Meeting Period - 1835-1860 


In the summer of 1835, Isaac Pidgeon pointed his covered 
wagon laden with all the necessities for a long journey toward 
the home of his sister at Rushville, I]. He had sold his small 
plantation for $400, hitched his oxen to his wagon and with 
his wife and seven children embarked for the West. Fifty-two 
days later he arrived at his sister’s, left his wife and children 
and pushed on across the Mississippi to about thirty miles 
back country. He put up sufficient hay for the cattle he in- 
tended to bring from the Illinois side. This done he returned 
for his family and possessions. He located on a claim on Little 
Cedar Creek about one and one-half mile south of the present 
town of Salem in Henry County. 


That same fall Aaron Street arrived and these two with 
Peter Boyer laid off a town-site on land staked out as claims 
by Street and Boyer. They used a grapevine for a measuring 
rod, it is said, cutting notches in it for desired widths of the 
streets and alleys. They named the town Salem. 


On June 17, 1837, nine more families arrived from Wayne 
County, Indiana. They included Reuben, Henry, and Abram P. 
Joy, Dr. Gideon, Stephen and Thomas Frazier, Thomas Cook, 
and Levi Commack. 


Four weeks later Stephen Hockett, Stephen Hockett, Jr., 
John Hockett and Harrison Hoggatt, arrived with their 
families. Other families soon to arrive were Hammers, 
Beards, Hoskinses, Johnsons, Osborns, Thomases, Teases, 
Canadas, Lewellings, Wilsons, Jessops, Hiatts, Emerys, Hin- 
shaws, Mendenhalls, Cooks, Stantons and the Commons. They 
held worship together on First Day in the home of Henry W. 
Joy for over a year. 


Requests were soon sent to Vermilion Monthly Meeting 
in Illinois to set up a Preparative Meeting, followed almost 
immediately by a request for Monthly Meeting status in 
Western Quarterly Meeting. Bloomfield, Indiana, granted the 
request and “Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, first opened 
and (was) held in Salem, Henry County, Iowa Territory, on 
the Eighth Day of the Tenth Month, 1838.” (Louis T. Jones 


in “The Quakers in Iowa”, p. 44). In 1839 they built the first 
hewed-log meeting house with two rooms 22 feet square at 
the cost of $340. Somewhat over 300 seemed to be average at- 
tendance in those days. 


Within a few years Quakers moved on through Iowa. 
Salem set off Cedar Creek in 1841 and it is maintained to this 
day. In February, 1841, an Indulged Meeting was opened at 
Pleasant Prairie (now Pleasant Plain). While these two were 
forming north of Salem, three new Quaker communities were 
forming to the south and east—New Garden, East Grove and 
Chester Hill. All prospered for a time but soon these Quakers 
moved on elsewhere and these meetings were closed. 


Pleasant Plain became a Monthly Meeting on December 
28, 1842. Shortly Richland and Rocky Run communities were 
built up. “Thence others migrated to Mahaska County where 
by February of 1844, Joseph D. Hoag of Salem was to be 


Isaac (1793-1876) and Phebe (1799-1872) Pidgeon, husband and wife, who 
came to lowa in 1835 and built their log cabin home on the banks of Little 
Cedar Creek. 


First Steps In Iowa 


The First Friends Home 


Isaac Pidgeon from South Carolina built his log cabin on the 
banks of the Little Cedar Creek in the fall of 1835 about a 
mile and one-half south of where the town of Salem is now 
located. This was the first known Friends home in Iowa. 


The First Friends Settlement 


In 1836 several Friends families came from Indiana to estab- 
lish a settlement on the Black Hawk Purchase, north of the 
Pidgeon home, where Aaron Street, Isaac Pidgeon and Peter 
Boyer (all Friends) had laid out a townsite which they called 
Salem. Such comprised the first Iowa Friends community. 


The First Friends Meeting 


Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends was established on October 
8, 1838 in Salem, Henry County, Iowa Territory. This was 
the first Friends meeting established west of the Mississippi 
River, and it continues to exist today. 


The First Friends Quarterly Meeting 


Salem and Pleasant Plain meetings united in a joint request 
in 1844 to Western Quarterly Meeting in Indiana to become 
a Quarterly Meeting. Indiana Yearly Meeting approved the 
request in 1847. On May 20, 1848 a large company met at 
Salem for the first Quarterly Meeting session west of the 
Mississippi. Meetings included were Salem, Cedar Creek, Plea- 


sant Plain, Richland, New Garden, East Grove, Spring River. 


and three preparative meetings. 


The First Friends Yearly Meeting in Iowa 


By 1860 forty-five meetings of Friends existed in Iowa. Iowa 
Yearly Meeting was set up by Indiana Yearly Meeting, having 
been authorized to come into being at the Spring Creek Meet- 
ing House, near Oskaloosa, on September 10, 1863. Five Quarterly 
Meetings composed the Yearly Meeting: Salem, Pleasant Plain, 
Red Cedar (Springdale), Western Plain (Bangor), and South 
River (Ackworth). There were over 1200 in attendance at this 
first Yearly Meeting, many having come from Indiana, Western, 
Baltimore and New York Yearly Meetings to witness the occasion. 


found at Spring Creek, preaching the Quaker message from 
the rough-hewn doorstep of Thomas Stafford’s log cabin, by 
the light of a pile of burning logs—the house being filled with 
women and the yard with men and boys.” (Louis T. Jones, 
p. 53) 


Muscatine attracted several Quakers; to the west 
ward they settled in the beautiful region of the ‘““Three Rivers” 
in Warren County. Northward they settled in Jasper, Mar- 
shall, Story, and Hardin counties. Western Plain, now called 
Bangor, was the beginning of a number of Quaker settlements 
in the fertile lands along the upper courses of the Iowa River. 
The movement in the area began in 1853 and developed so rap- 
idly that within five years they were made a Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 


This all meant that four strong areas had developed 
creating enough strength to demand steps toward establish- 
ing a Yearly Meeting. These four areas were (1) Salem, 
(2) Pleasant Plain, (3) Muscatine, and (4) Bangor. 


By 1844, Salem and Pleasant Plain requested Western 
Quarterly Meeting, in Indiana, for the establishment of their 
own Quarterly Meeting and in October 1847 the request was 
granted. The first Quarterly Meeting beyond the Mississippi 
assembled on May 20, 1848, with Salem, Cedar Creek, Pleasant 
Plain, Richland, New Garden, East Grove, and Spring River 
participating. 


In Cedar County near Muscatine the Brinton Darlington, 
Lawrie Tatum and J. H. Painter families formed a nucleus 
that attracted other Quakers and on April 9, 1858, Red Cedar 
Monthly Meeting was established, later called Springdale. So 
thickly populated by Quakers did this area become that the 
fertile divide between the Iowa and Cedar Rive.s to the north- 
west of Springdale was known as Quaker Ridge. 


Friends invaded Linn and Jones Counties where a meet- 
ing known as Fairview was established and then pushed on 
to the northern border as far as Winneshiek County. In Feb- 
ruary of 1855 a request came to Red Cedar Monthly Meeting 
for the establishment of two Preparative Meetings to be 
named Winneshiek and Springwater; the two to compose a 
new Monthly Meeting called Winneshiek. This request was 
granted May 9,1855. 


First Yearly Meeting - 1863 


By 1860 there were 45 Friends meetings in 18 different 
counties with five Quarterly Meetings. These five were 
Salem, Pleasant Plain, Western Plain (Bangor), Red Cedar, 
and South River Quarterly Meetings. It seemed best to have 
a Yearly Meeting of their own and as early as 1859 they re- 
quested independence from Indiana Yearly Meeting. After 
visits from members of Indiana Yearly Meeting and much 
deliberation, Indiana Yearly Meeting authorized the opening 
of the new Yearly Meeting “‘to be held in the vicinity of Oska- 
loosa in Mahaska County on Fifth Day preceding the second 
First Day in the Ninth Month, 1863.” (Minutes of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, 1860, pp. 20-21) 


Differences arose as to exactly where the meeting should 
be held but finally they put these aside and prepared to meet 
at Spring Creek. ““A temporary shed of rough posts placed in 
the ground covered and enclosed with unplaned boards was 
erected adjoining the Quarterly Meeting House. This shed 
was 66 ft. by 50 ft. Raised galleries were erected and rough 
benches set on the ground sufficient to seat about 750.” 
(Charles F. Coffin wrote in “Souvenir Bulletin of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Founding of Iowa Yearly Meeting of 
Friends.) Here the men were to assemble; while in the ad- 
joining meeting house, 35 x 60 ft. to which was attached a 


Out of the old 
Spring Creek Cem- 
etery, which wasa 
silent witness to 
the first Yearly 
Meeting, comes the 
faith of our spirit- 
ual fathers, “We 
Will Meet Again.” 
The tilted white 
stones of yester- 
year stand in the 
green pastures 
marking an histor- 
ic area for Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. 


SPRING CREEK MEETING HOUSE WHERE IOWA YEARLY MEETING 
WAS OPENED IN 1863 


shed 15 x 60, the women were to gather. These structures 
were in the edge of about 40 acres of timber and much of this 
grove was filled during Yearly Meeting with tents for sleep- 
ing, cooking, eating and stalls for the horses. Between 1200 to 
1300 persons gathered for this historic occasion. 


Representatives from the five Quarterly Meetings to 
that first Yearly Meeting were: 


“Salem—Joseph D. Hoag, Willet Dorland, Ephraim D. Ratliff, 
Stephen Hockett, and Thomas Siveter. 


Pleasant Plain—Barclay Johnson, David Morgan, Benjamin Hol- 
lingsworth and William Pearson. 


Red Cedar—Olney Thompson, Enoch Hoag, Israel Negus, William 
Harris, Lawrie Tatum, and Elisha Strattan. 


Bangor—William Hobson, David Hunt, Henry H. Macy, Jacob B. 
McGrew, Thomas Moore, Ira Cook, Lindley M. Hoag, James Owen, 
William Farquhar, and William Reese. 


South River—Benjamin Smith, John Tomlinson, Nathan Craven, 
Jesse Hadley, and Isaac Starbuck.” (Minutes of Iowa Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, 1863, p. 8) 


The opening minute for this first Yearly Meeting session 
read as follows: 


“At Iowa Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, opened and held at Spring Creek, near Oskaloosa, in 
Mahaska County, Iowa, on the 10th day of the 9th month, 
1863, with the unity and pursuant to the judgment and direc- 
tion of Indiana Yearly Meeting, from which it was set off, 
with the concurrence of London, Dublin, New England, New 
York, Baltimore, Ohio and Western Yearly Meetings.” 


The first report on recording a minister was also in the 
1863 minutes: 


“Red Cedar Quarter on the reports informs that, Bara- 
boo Monthly Meeting, with the unity of Red Cedar Quarterly 
Meeting of ministers and elders has recorded James Stanley 
a minister of the Gospel.” 


Since the first Yearly Meeting was held in a make-shift 
Quarterly Meeting house, it was a matter of business at the 
1863 sessions to make provision for building a permanent 
Yearly Meeting house: “We again met, and after a time of 
solid and prayerful consideration, we agreed with entire una- 
nimity to select John White’s lot on the north side of Oskaloosa 
with the understanding that the title shall be unconditional, 
and that the several streets and roads shall be opened and that 
the meeting house lot shall be free of cost to the Yearly Meet- 
ing as has been proposed to us. 


“A proposition was introduced to take steps toward build- 
ing a house for the accommodation of this meeting which was 
fully and freely discussed, and the meeting came to the judg- 
ment that it would be right to proceed therein. . . In order to 
carry on this work this meeting now directs the Quarterly 
Meetings to raise the sum of $16,000 as early as practicable 
and forward it to Benjamin Hollingsworth, Treasurer of the 
Building Committee.” 


Discussion of the Queries at the first Yearly Meeting 
gave insight into their spiritual vision: “The meeting entered 
upon the consideration of the state of society by reading the 


queries and answers thereto, during which much excellent 
counsel was administered to us by many exercised brethren 
who were present. We were reminded that God is love; that 
as we are baptised into His Spirit we shall experience this 
love brought forth in ourselves. The duty of attending all our 
meetings was pressed closely upon us. If we neglect their at- 
tendance we shall be likely to lose our interest in spiritual 
things, and thereby become greatly weakened. Do we feel suf- 
ficiently concerned for our fellow members; do we as oppor- 
tunity offers communicate to the little ones a word of en- 
couragement? Let none say—who am I, that I should engage 
in this work; none are too small to occupy that station and 
perform that work allotted them by the Great Hand of the 
Church. .. The question has been pressed upon us, “What is 
the mission of our Society, and how shall it be accomplished ?” 
while we recognize the gifts and callings of other denomi- 
nations we do faithfully exercise our own; the eyes of others 
are not turned toward us; are we concerned to let our light 
shine before men? Let us look to our Heavenly Father for help, 
that we may perform our part in the great family of church- 
es.” 


Charles F. Coffin made further comment about the open- 
ing of Iowa Yearly Meeting: “The Indiana Discipline was 
adopted and a Meeting for Sufferings and Committees on Ed- 
ucation, First-day Schools, Book and Tracts, the People of 
Color were appointed. A new Quarterly Meeting was set off 
from Pleasant Plain, called Oskaloosa, and a committee ap- 
pointed to visit the Monthly Meetings at Winneshiek, in 
Northern Iowa, Baraboo in Wisconsin, and Minneapolis in 
Minnesota, on their request, for a Quarterly Meeting. 


“The reports on Education show 2,403 children between 
the ages of 5 and 20 amongst them. The whole number of fam- 
ilies in the State was estimated at 1,500 and the whole number 
of members at 6,000 to 8,000, scattered over a wide extent of 
country. 


“The Second Annual First-day School Conference of 
Friends in America was held during the Yearly Meeting; a 
large attendance of delegates from the different Yearly Meet- 
ings were present and the average attendance at the Confer- 
ence was from 600 to 800 Friends generally. 


First Yearly Meeting House - 1865 


The first permanent Yearly Meeting house was constructed in 1865 
on the west side of North E Street in Oskaloosa, just south of Trueblood 
Avenue. After having held the 1863 and 1864 Yearly Meetings in the 
Spring Creek Meeting house, it was a welcome occasion to hold the 1865 
Yearly Meeting sessions in the new (almost completed) Yearly Meeting 
house. 


The Building Committee for the construction of the permanent Year- 
ly Meeting house as proposed by the first Yearly Meeting in 1863 was com- 
posed of James E. Bailey, Barclay Johnson, Lawrie Tatum, David Hunt, 
William H. Morgan, David Morgan and Aaron Street. They reported to the 
Yearly Meeting that the contractor, S. Woodruff of Knoxville, indicated 
that the Yearly Meeting house would cost $5,298 more than he had con- 


tracted for payment. In spite of this the con- 
tractor stated his intentions to finish the 
building and fulfill the contract honorably 
even though he would sustain loss of home 
and all he was worth. He told the committee 
that if the Yearly Meeting should care for 
one-half of the loss he would be satisfied. The 
Yearly Meeting did respond with sympathy 
and paid an additional $2,649 beyond the con- 
tracted price. 


To indicate the time involved in such a 
construction project, reference can be made 
to the committee report to the 1864 Yearly 
Meeting sessions: “The foundation is now 
nearly completed, and one kiln of bricks 
burned, and on the ground ready for use, a 
second one commenced, and the work of com- 
pleting the foundation is satisfactorily pro- 
gressing. Two very good wells have been dug, 
affording an abundance of water.” 


There were seven Quarterly Meetings in 
1865—Salem, Pleasant Plain, Springdale, 
South River (Ackworth), Oskaloosa and 
Winneshiek—two more than in 1863. Fifty- 
eight First Day schools were reported. 


Erick Kneudson of Salem, George A. 
Hobson of Richland, John Y. Hoover of 
Springdale, Oliver G. Owen of South River, 
Jane M. Miles of Bloomington, Samuel Jay of 
LeGrand, Stacy E. Bevan of Bangor and 
Mary M. Miller of Spring Creek were newly 
recorded ministers of the Gospel reported at 
these 1865 sessions. 


The first permanent Yearly Meeting house, Oskaloosa, lowa 
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Other attenders at the 1865 Yearly Meeting sessions: Left 
to Right (top row) Rufus P. King, Daniel McPherson, 
Lydia Osborn, Elwood Osborn, William Rodgers, Nathan 
Frame; (bottom row) Sarah Simonds, Sarah Ann Linton, 
Sarah M. Hiatt, Mary Rodgers, Esther Ellen Frame. 


Attenders at the 1865 Yearly Meeting: Left to Right (top 
row) William G. Hubbard, James E. Bailey, William Rob- 
inson, Lindley Hoag, Enoch Hoag; (bottom row) Joseph 
B. Hoag, Asa C. Tuttle, Joseph Binns, Stafford Allen, 
William Henry Chase, Daniel Fry. 
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Pictured here is an historic picture of 1865 showing 
the Yearly Meeting camping grounds west of the 
Yearly Meeting house. “No airplanes, no autos, no 


trains, nothing but horses and clumsy wagons, cov- 
ered and uncovered, in the early, early day when Iowa 
Friends gathered at Oskaloosa in Yearly Meeting.” 


—Herald 


Memories of the Past 


A SIGH FOR THE OLD TIME 
“QUAKER MEETING” 


Well, I went to Quaker meeting 
For the first time, yesterday, 
Since I wandered from the hearthstone, 
Of the dear old home, away; 
But so strange and unfamiliar 
Was the scene that met my sight 
As I gazed around about me 
That my heart grew homesick quite. 


For there were no “facing benches” 
And no “gallery” in view 
While the rows of saintly faces 
Ah, alas! had vanished, too. 
Then no “broad brim,” no “plain bonnet” 
And no “plain coat” met my sight 
And no “shutters” or “partition” 
As I gazed to left and right. 


While the “Friends” both men and women 
Were mixed up unblushingly 
And it was no Quaker meeting 
Such as I was wont to see. 
Then they sang and had a choir, 
Yes, and played the organ, too; 
Had a pulpit, took collection, 
Just as other people do. 


So, I looked and longed for something 
That would unmistakably 
Mark this gathering as “Quaker” 
But not one thing could I see. 
Now, of course, I know there’s nothing 
In “plain bonnet” or “broad brim” 
That facilitates true worship 
Or sweet fellowship with Him. 


While the grounds of Christian kinship 
And of brotherhood in God 

Than our human forms and fashions 
And traditions are more broad. 


And I know that in that hour 
When our Saviour shall appear 
“Quaker”, “Methodist” and “Baptist” 
Will be names we’ll no more hear. 


But ah, me! while in this temple 
O frail clay I still shall dwell, 
I am sure that childhood memories 
H’er will hold their subtile spell 
Firmly, on my heart’s affections 
And still dear, will be to me 
That quaint old time “Quaker meeting” 
Which I ne’er again may see. 
1916 —Emma Varnet Robinson 


CENTENNIAL THOUGHTS 


A hundred years ago they came— 
Westward—mile by mile; 

Leaving home ties far behind 
With courage and a smile. 


They believed that Heaven called them 
To build a life anew; 

These Quaker folk of long ago 

Whose adventures now we view. 


They came in prairie schooners 
Along a rough, unbroken trail; 


Where Indians lurked and wild beasts roamed, 


They dared not stop—or fail. 


They came with hope and simple faith, 
With peace and brotherly love. 

And built their homes in Iowa 

To live and worship Him above. 


They used their hands to hew the logs 
To build a framework strong 

Enough to stand the stress of time. 
How hard they worked——and long! 


Six days they worked and labored, 

But on the seventh day— 

They paused—and read the Scriptures. 
It was the good old Quaker way. 


They searched the Holy Bible, 
By its pages they were led. 

They knew the Quaker Queries 
Word by word, it has been said. 


They soon built churches here and there 
And started First Day Scripture School 
Where little Quaker kiddies 

Learned about the Golden Rule. 


Where fathers with their broad brimmed hats 

And mothers with their bonnets neat, not bright, 
Divided at the church’s door— 

Fathers to the left, mothers to the right. 


Thus it was at Hartland, 

Honey Creek and Buffalo, 

Pleasant Plain, West Branch and Hesper, 
Muscatine and Rubio. 


Richland, Salem, Motor, 

Pleasant Ridge, Bear Creek, Canby, 
Bangor, Chester, Center, 

And of course at Liberty. 


And always they kept building— 
Building for posterity. 

Now their children’s children’s children 
Are the Quakers of sixty-three. 


Those pioneers were laid to rest 
As the years rolled on their way. 
And many of their customs 
Are unfamiliar here today. 


But still we have their hope and faith, 
Their peace and brotherly love, 

As we gather here this Sabbath 

To remember—as we worship God above, 


By Marjorie Norman 
April 28, 1963 at Liberty Meeting 
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PART II 


Presiding Clerks of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting 


1863 
1864-1866 
1867-1875 
1876 
1877-1878 
1879-1889 
1890 
1891-1928 
1929-1933 
1934 
1935-1938 
1939-1940 
1941-1943 
1944-1954 
1955-1957 
1958-1960 
1961- 


«Stephen M. Hadley in 1897, who served 
as Clerk for 37 years. 


David Hunt 
Willett Dorland 
Joel Bean 

Barclay Hinchman 
Joel Bean 

Barclay Hinchman 
W. Jasper Hadley 
Stephen M. Hadley 
Edgar Stranahan 
Carl Byrd 

Percy M. Thomas 
Carl Byrd © 
Edgar Stranahan 
Roy S. Williams 
Richard R. Newby 
Bernard L. White 
John L. Davis 


The Evangelistic Surge, 1870-1900 


Within a decade following the first Yearly Meeting sessions in 1863, 
there gradually developed a great spiritual awakening among Friends of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting. This movement mightily affected the society in many 
ways. 


First, the evangelism did play a major role in the conservative sepa- 
ration of 1877. This constituted the so-called “conservative” and “progress- 
ive” Friends split over the evangelistic methods and the departure of the 
majority from the primitive aspects of the Society. Here in the melting 
pot of America on this frontier of life the new generations gradually loosen- 
ed the rigid bonds of customs which made conditions rather intolerable to 
those who liked the old order of things. The break began in Bear Creek 
Quarterly Meeting and on September 7, 1877 the Iowa Yearly Meeting of 
conservative Friends was organized. 


Second, the evangelistic surge quickened the spiritual life of the So- 
ciety. There came about an interna] restoration which engendered new vi- 
tality in Friends. In 1884 a committee for evangelistic endeavor composed 
of 42 members from over Iowa, having been appointed the previous year, 
reported that during the year “about 2,200 persons have been converted, 
renewed, or sanctified.”” They reported that many of these were birthright 
members but in addition there were many from outside the church reached 
for Christ. In 1885 and 1886 the committee reported 1,310 and 1,888 con- 
versions, renewals and sanctifications, respectively. From 1887 to 1890, four 
years, a total of 7,430 conversions were reported in the churches of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. 


Third, the great evangelistic surge for the main part from 1870 to 
1900 marks the fastest growing period in the history of Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing. It is true that some of this growth was a result of continued migration 
from the south and east. Migration did slacken during these years and much 
of the growth was the result of outreach into local constituent areas. 


Friends had become somewhat clannish in their dress, speech and re- 
ligious customs. The evangelistic concern helped to break down the conser- 
vative self satisfaction of the Society and open doors of concern for others. 
Between 1887 and 1890 there were 2,595 persons added to the membership. 
From 1891 to 1896 there were 3,878 persons added to the membership of the 
churches. 


In 1866 there were 7,652 members in Iowa Yearly Meeting. In 1892 
the membership reached 12,289 members, being the peak membership 
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of any time in our history. Affecting the total member- 
ship were the setting off of three Yearly Meetings: (1) Oregon 
Yearly Meeting was set off in 1893 with 955 members; (2) 
California Yearly Meeting was set off in 1895 with 1,166 mem- 
bers; and (3) Nebraska Yearly Meeting was set off in 1908 
with 1,679 members. 


Fourth, the evangelistic movement among Iowa Friends 
played a large role in the acceptance ef the pastoral system. 
In the early queries there is one that concerns a testimony 
against a hireling ministry. As early as 1871 two Quarterly 
Meetings reported to Yearly Meeting that their testimony con- 
cerning a “hireling ministry” was not clear. At subsequent 
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Yearly Meeting sessions more and more Quarterly Meetings 
reported the same. 


Therefore in 1886 the Yearly Meeting officially adopted a 
pastoral system in approving the following Committee report: 


“(1) That it is advisable for each particular meeting to have a 
regular ministry; and that meetings be encouraged to call and support 
ministers in laboring among them as pastors, as far as in their judg- 
ment may seem wise and practicable. (2) That the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of Iowa Yearly Meeting be authorized to provide as far as 
possible for the supply of ministers and workers in meetings desiring 
such help, and that they be instructed to give such pastoral advice 
and aid to any needy places within their knowledge as the Lord may 
lead them to see advisable.” 


Along with this report came a lengthy explanation of 
which the following is part: 

“By a regular ministry is not meant that a single person should 
be placed at the head of a meeting and do all the preaching, nor that 
there should necessarily be preaching in every single instance. The 
Lord has appointed the preaching of the word for the conversion of 
sinners and the edification of His church, and this of itself is a suffici- 
ent reason why the Yearly Meeting should desire that all meetings 
under its care should have the benefit of this divinely appointed means 
of growth and power. Not only the nature of the case but the history 
of the churches as well, shows that wherever the regular ministration 
of the gospel has been wanting there has been weakness and decline or 
at least no growth and aggressive work. . 


“One of the chief reasons for this action is the deplorable fact 
that many individuals brought to Christ through the labors of our 
evangelists have been left almost immediately to themselves, and in 
many instances have fallen away from lack of care and instruction.” 


Fifth, the evangelism of this period brought a new organ- 
izational structure to the Yearly Meeting to complement the 
pastoral system. The form of organization under which the 
Yearly Meeting still conducts its evangelistic and church ex- 
tension work was adopted. Each quarter was asked to appoint 
an evangelistic superintendent while a General Superintendent 
was appointed to care for the whole field of labor. A vigorous 
spiritual leader among Friends, John Henry Douglas, was the 
first appointment to this office. During his first year of ser- 
vice he reported 600 conversions in the meetings he held in 
churches across Iowa Yearly Meeting. 


According to the annals of our history this new organi- 
zation was structured to supervise, encourage and give direc- 
tion to the extensive ebb of evangelistic endeavor. 


- Indiana Yearly Meeting whe 


Iowa Yearly Meeting 


_ Iowa Yearly Meeting 


Some Salem Friends on the way to Yearly Meeting in a White’s Institute 
bus about 70 years ago. Within the picture are found Melvin Smith, Viola 
Smith, Professor Pidgeon, Roseanna Page and two daughters, and Charles 
Hinshaw. 
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Established California Yearly Meeti: 
Established N ebraska Yearly Meetii 


Iowa Yearly Meeting — 


General Superintendents, 1886-1963 


Thirteen General Superintendents have served Iowa Yearly Meeting 
up to the present date. Six of these are yet living, the oldest being Charles 
Whitely who is retiring from active service this Centennial year after 
giving 65 years of dedicated ministry. - 


John Henry Douglas (1832-1919) was a great man of vigor who gave 
four years of dedicated service to the Yearly Meeting at a crucial time in 
her history. During his entire ministry he crossed the Rocky Mountains 
twenty-nine times. In his report to the Yearly Meeting in 1889 he tendered 
his resignation for the near future because of poor health and stated the 
kind of man his successor should be: 


“IT would suggest that my successor should be a man of God, full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom. He should be a man of large experience in both 
the evangelistic and pastoral work, whose labors have been permanently 
blessed, and he should be a man capable of representing the church before 
the world, and sound in his teachings to the church and ministry. He should 
be a man loyal to God, to the church, and one in whom the workers would 
have confidence, and would receive from him the counsel and encourage- 
ment they need. He should be a man also with executive and organizing 
ability and experience.” 


They found such a man in Isom P. Wooten. After five years Wooten 
had spent his energies to the point that Z. L. Martin was called to serve as 
Superintendent. Truman C. Kenworthy said of him in 1896: 

“The systematic, careful work which Z. L.Martin is doing as Evangelistic Super- 
intendent is showing itself in an onward move all along the line. A summary of this 
year’s work is going to reveal the best year’s work that has ever been reported. 
This will be due not alone to the efforts of our present Superintendent, but largely 
to former ones. Let us strengthen in every way Superintendent Z. L. Martin’s hands, 
for his work is heavy. It is marvellous the openings our church is having this year 
in real gospel work. The account of some of our meetings this winter reads like those 
of 200 years ago. It is important that we keep in full view Christ as the only Savior 
of sinners.” 


Upon the departure of Martin for the West Indies to superintendent 
mission work, Jasper Hadley was appointed to office. He served with an 
equal vigor to John Henry Douglas. “Hadley persistently urged the con- 
solidation of rural meetings into circuits, the centralization of authority in 
the hands of the Evangelistic Board, and the establishment of permanent 
funds for the care of aged ministers and for Church Extension.” (Louis T. 
Jones) 


His successor, Harry R. Keates, entered the field as an able and en- 
thusiastic minister. His reports on ministry to the 1912 Yearly Meeting 
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Richard P. Newby 


—> 


Fator 


L. Martin 


Paul Barnett 


Charles A. Beals 


Harry R. Keates 


Kenneth Eichenberger 


Orval Cox 


Wayne C. Allman 


sessions shows deep concern: “The preaching demanded today 
is the same that has been blest of God in the past to the sal- 
vation of souls. Man’s utterly lost condition, the penalty for 
sin, the Divine provision for salvation, man’s responsibility for 
accepting this on the Divine terms, its results here and here- 
after are fundamentals which cannot be ignored. The attempt 
to belittle gospel preaching of this character, and the substi- 
tution of human ideas, no matter from what source has a 
blighting effect on the power and growth of the church. The 
church has a right to insist upon clear dectrinal preaching to- 
gether with the views of gospel truth which are peculiar to 
Friends.” 


Charles O. Whitely served as superintendent for thirteen 
years, the longest term of any person in this office. His out- 
standing ability in the field of stewardship and fund raising, 
together with his personal congenial spirit of ministry and 
oversight of Yearly Meeting affairs, held the Yearly Meeting 
together in times of crisis and difficulty. 


Moses Mendenhall, reporting to the 1930 sessions of Year- 
ly Meeting concluded by stating: “In prospect for future ser- 
vice, while there is a conviction expressed by many that ‘there 
is the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees’, in- 
dicating the awakening of many to Spiritual realities, we trust 
that the Friends of Iowa Yearly Meeting will find their place in 
not only receiving from God that which is so much needed, but 
with a Christ-like yearning over the lost about us, and with the 
Holy Spirit to guide, we may find our place in His Service.” 


Richard P. Newby (1870-1949) was a much loved superin- 
tendent in Iowa Yearly Meeting service. His work continues to 
be spoken of in conversation across the Yearly Meeting today. 
Having served as General Superintendent in New York, Kan- 
sas and Western as well as Iowa Yearly Meeting, he accumula- 
ted twenty-seven years of service as a Superintendent of Year- 
ly Meetings. 


The last five Superintendents, having served since 1942, 
are recent enough for most of our people to recall their faithful 
workmanship of service. Three are presently serving pastor- 
ates, Paul Barnett in Kansas, Kenneth Eichenberger in Oregon, 
and Orval Cox in Indiana. Charles A. Beals is the manager of 
Friendsview Manor in Newberg, Oregon. 
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Second Yearly Meeting House Built, 1912-1913 


At Yearly Meeting sessions held in 1912 the Committee on 
The Yearly Meeting House was authorized to proceed with the 
construction of a new building which would serve as the meet- 
ing house for the Oskaloosa Monthly Meeting and as the Year- 
ly Meeting house. It was approved to secure the location known 
as the YMCA lot at the corner of C Street and College Avenue 
owned by Penn College. The College Board deeded the property 
free of cost for this proposed purpose. An additional strip of 
ground, 6 x 120 feet, adjoining the lot was purchased. 


The estimated cost of the new Yearly Meeting house was 
set at $25,000. When the building was completed in 1913 the 
actual cost was $31,203.86. The old Yearly Meeting property, 
building constructed in 1865, was sold for $5,000 and applied 
to the cost of the new Yearly Meeting house. At the 1913 Year- 
ly Meeting sessions an amount of $24,012.66 had been raised 
with the balance of $7,491.20 yet remaining to be raised. Oska- 


loosa Monthly Meeting paid one-half of the construction costs. 
The building contract was let to R. A. Winters Company of At- 
wood, Kansas. Similar to the experience of building the first 
Yearly Meeting house in 1865, the contractor reported the 
building cost several thousand dollars ($4,500) more than the 
contract price. 


The Yearly Meeting Committee for the project consisted 
of one person from each quarterly meeting: Edith Smith of 
Ackworth, W. Jasper Hadley of Bangor, A. J. Hadley of Bear 
Creek, F. W. Sprague of Des Moines, Albert Greene of Green- 
ville, J. C. Cook of Honey Creek, Albert Johnson of Lynn Grove, 
Roscoe Coffin of Minneapolis, Stephen Hadley of Oskaloosa, 
Mahlon Roberts of Pleasant Plain, James Bruff of Salem, Ab- 
ner White of Scranton, William Mather of Springdale, and Har- 
lan Carter of Winneshiek. 


Ground breaking for the new Yearly Meeting 
House and Oskaloosa Meeting was held in 1911. 
(From left to right) Robert Williams, Howard 
Hockett, Irving Kelsey, Ada Conover, Ruth Kel- 
sey, Jessie Williams, Meade Kelsey, Dr. William 
E. Berry and Dr. David M. Edwards. 
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; John F. Hanson 
Joel Bean 

John Fry 

Abbie Fry 
Pliny Fry 
Eliza J. Hadley 
Ann E. White 
Joseph Sopher 
Sarah J. Pickrell 
W. D. Edwards 


Mary Lawrence 


2 Jartha Raley 


| Josiah Dillon 


n M. Powell 


Persons Who Attended the First 
and Fiftieth Yearly Meetings 


Isaac P. Cook 
Hannah Cook 

Abi Elliott 

Isaac T. Gibson 
Abner Branson 
Elwood Hadley 
Beulah T. Hammer 
Lizzie Pickrell 
Sarah J. White Wiegand 
Jeptha W. Morgan 
Dr. S. G. Hull 
Albert F. Hambleton 
Eli Hockett 

Henry A. Austin 
Thomas K. Bufkin 
A. P. Heacock 
Mary Heacock 
William Stanley 
Jesse Macy 

Elijah Roberts 
Isaac Ellis 

William Thompson 
Jacob Hinshaw 
James Townsend 
William Crumley 
Cynthia C. Smith 
Silas Crispin 

John Crispin 


The Fiftieth Anniversary - 1913 


The 50th anniversary occasion was held on September 5, 1913 in the 
new Yearly Meeting House on College Avenue. The program included an in- 
teresting account by Charles F. Coffin, who was then the only living mem- 
ber of the Committee appointed by Indiana Yearly Meeting to organize Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. Greetings were read from many Yearly Meetings and from 
former laborers in Iowa Yearly Meeting. 


The message of John Henry Douglas, at that time only six years 
from the grave, was most noteworthy: “This anniversary ought to be a con- 
vocation unto the Lord, a time of great joy and thanksgiving. ‘Sing unto 
the Lord a new song; sing unto Him, sing psalms unto Him; talk ye of all 
His wondrous works’. It was not my privilege to attend your Yearly Meet- 
ing when it was set up, but I well remember the very great interest that 
was felt by Indiana Yearly Meeting when it was decided to grant the open- 
ing of a Friends’ Yearly Meeting west of the Mississippi River. I was per- 
sonally acquainted with every member of the committee appointed to at- 
tend the opening. Only one of that number is now living, far advanced in 
life. 


“It was my privilege also to be well acquainted with all leading 
Friends who were the charter members of the new Meeting. They are nearly 
all gone to the church above. You are greatly blessed in having quite a large 
number of strong representative ministers, who were sound in the faith, 
and who preached the gospel with power. A good foundation was thus laid 
and the ground well prepared for the great revival that followed. There was 
a very strong aggressive spirit manifested from the beginning; a strong 
move was soon made along educational lines, an education that should be 
guarded, literary and religious.” 


“My heart, and mind, and prayers shall be with you on this great 
anniversary occasion. May a special manifestation of Divine power be felt. 
How well I remember when over 200 fell upon their knees in Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, when all business was suspended for a whole session; the fire of 
God struck, and the result was the baptism with the Holy Ghost came to 
many. In the history of the church when in health and engaged in the work 
of saving the lost, special seasons have been granted; the supernatural pre- 
vailed and truth rose into dominion, so that as in the earliest days it was 
said, they were all filled with the Holy Ghost. I cannot be with you in person. 
I am old and feeble, but my interest in and love for you is strong.” 


The Anniversary Committee was composed of Joseph Sopher of Grin- 
nell as chairman, Malinda B. Hunt of Iowa Falls as secretary, Pliny Fry of 
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for the first half century of Iowa Yearly Meeting. The list of names on 
page 23 may well be identified with the faces of those above. Beards were 


Joseph Sopher and Sarah J. Pickerell had attended every annual session yet common in 1913. 


All of the above persons were in attendance at both the 50th Anniversary 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting and the first Yearly Meeting session in 1863. 
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Linden, Abner Branson and Stephen M. Hadley from Oska- for publishing a Souvenir Bulletin on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
loosa. In addition to program planning they were responsible of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
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The new Iowa Yearly Meeting House and the occasion of the 50th Anniversary of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends in 1913. 
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The Quarterly Meetings of Bangor, Winneshiek, and 
Honey Creek have sent up a request for the establishment 
of a new yearly meeting, to be composed of said Quarters, 
and to be known by the name of Northern fowa Yearly 
Meeting, the first meeting to be held at Iowa Falls, in 
Hardin County. 

Yearly Meeting Minutes, 1872 


NUMBER IN THE HABITUAL USE OF TOBACCO 


In Salem, 77; Pleasant Plain, 61; Springdale, 56; Ban- 
gor, 79; Ackworth, 100; Oskaloosa, 41; (New Sharon, not 
reported); Winneshiek, 18; Lynn Grove, 23 (one Monthly 
Meeting not reported); Bear Creek, 48; Honey Creek, 90. 

Yearly Meeting Minutes, 1873 


1865 EPISTLE EXCERPT 


“Be careful to deliver all your public communications 
in a dignified manner, avoiding a sing-song tone, un- 
meaning ‘ahs’ and ‘chs’, and the raising and lowering of 
the voice to a very high or a very low key, and we would 
discourage unbecoming gestures. We refer to these in 
kindness, believing that some haye very much lessened 
their usefulness thereby. And we would express a fear 
that some are not as careful as would be best, to close 
their communications under the authority with which they 
commenced, but with good desires have lengthened their 
testimonies or prayers to the hurt and burdening of the 
meeting.” 


The three pioneers te the right who are pictured attending 
the 75th anniversary of lowa Yearly Meeting also attend- 
ed the first Iowa Yearly Meeting sessions in 1863 at 
Spring Creek. (Left to right) Daniel Hull of Oskaloosa, 
Miss Alma J. Kellum of Salem, and Dr. S. L. Hull of Cen- 
tral City, Nebraska. At the time of this picture their ages 
were 81, 84, 85, respectively. 
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The 75th Anniversary, 1938 


Iowa Yearly Meeting observed her 75th anniversary with a special 
program on August 27, 1938. Three Friends attended the observance who 
were also at the first Yearly Meeting sessions in 1863. 


Representatives were present to bring greetings from our Mother 
Yearly Meeting—Indiana, and from the three Yearly Meetings of our off- 
spring—Oregon, California and Nebraska. Mary E. White was present to 
bring greetings from the Jamaican churches. Dr. Edwin McGrew presented 
the anniversary message. 


The Anniversary Committee to plan the program were Walter Eves 
—Chairman, Cora Mattison, Bessie Collins, Laura Betts, Earl Kellogg, and 
Emmett Morris. 
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QUERIES 


“1. What is the religious state of your meeting; and 
is there among you evidence of a growth in the truth? 

2. Are you individually giving evidence of true con- 
version of heart; of love to Christ, and self-denying de- 
yotedness to Him; and of a growing preparation for the 
life to come? 

; 8. Do you exercise a judicious, religious care over 
your younger members, manifesting an earnest concern 

that, through the power of divine grace, they may all be- 
come established in the faith and hope of the gospel? 

4. Do you maintain a watchful care against conform- 

ity to the world; against the love of ease and self-indul- 
gence, or being unduly absorbed by your outward con- 
cerns to the hindrance of your religious progress; bearing 
in mind that ‘here have we no continuing city ?’—London 
_ Discipline” 


Discipline, 1865 


PRAYER 


“Christian or devotional prayer, either silent or vocal, 
_ is the address of earnest request to God in the name of 
Jesus, supplicating or entreating him for favors which 
_ we sincerely desire. None should expect to receive except 
they ask, nor to find except they seek. 
oa “We would not encourage formal prayer. This is the 
; prance of words without the sincere desire of the soul 
‘the favors asked. - 
“Prayer is the indispensable duty of all Christians, and 
we do affectionately entreat all to yield to the sense of 
duty when the Holy Spirit prompts them to give vocal eXx- 
ssion before others to the yearnings of their souls in 


Discipline, 1876 


fal STATE OF SOCIETY 4 
n the subject of Parental training we were reminded, 
how great is the influence of the Christian parent! How 
eat his obligations! Do we plead our weakness? From 
he source to which we must seek for the supply of our 
‘may receive help for the fulfilling of our duties 
children. If we are not taught of the Lord our- 
ow can we teach them? But are we therefore re- 
n our responsibilities? How shall we give ac- 
nat day, when called to answer for the lambs 
d to our charge? Let us see to it, that we may be 
in the school of Christ that we may teach these 
also, in the truth, the precepts and the prom- 


aa Yearly Meeting Minutes, 1869 


Iowa Yearly Meeting Publications 


_ Publications by Iowa Yearly Meeting have mostly involved three 
basic areas. These are the books on Discipline, the books of Minutes, and 
periodicals. 


The Disciplines 


Iowa Yearly Meeting adopted the Indiana Discipline at their first 
sessions in 1863. A total of 500 copies were ordered with 300 being distri- 
buted among the Quarterly Meetings and 200 left on reserve. 


The first Discipline published by Iowa Yearly Meeting was in 1865 
and revisions followed in 1876, 1878, 1883, 1886, 1891, 1902, 1914, 
1920, 1930 and 1952. The 1962 Yearly Meeting sessions approved initiating 
steps of study toward publishing a revision of the 1952 edition. 


The Discipline through the years has been divided into two sections, 
one on Christian Doctrine and the other on Christian Discipline. The same 
basic doctrines are found without change in the Doctrinal sections from Dis- 
cipline to Discipline even though words, form and arrangement have 
changed. The 1865 Discipline uses the terminology ‘Declarations of Faith” 
quoting extracts of doctrinal statements. 


The next Discipline, 1876, heads the section with the terminology 
“Declaration of Faith’ revealing that the Yearly Meeting had produced its 
own statement of faith apart from the quotation of extracts. 


The 1891 Discipline was the first book to include the famous “Rich- 
mond Declaration of Faith” produced by the General Conference of Friends 
in 1887. This Discipline showed much improvement and refinement over 
those of the past. For the first time the introduction gave a splendid brief 
history of “The Rise of the Society of Friends.” The Richmond Declaration 
of Faith is found in all subsequent Disciplines. 


In 1902 Iowa Yearly Meeting and ten other Yearly Meetings adopted 
what is called the “Constitution for the Society of Friends in America.” This 
constitution became the new Iowa Yearly Meeting Discipline with only 
minor changes. 


The 1920 Discipline was the same constitution but also included a 
sixteen page Iowa Yearly Meeting supplement. The 1930 Discipline was 
called “The Constitution and Discipline of the Five Years Meeting of 
Friends in America.” Twenty-two years later, the longest period between 
revisions in Iowa Yearly Meeting history, in 1952 a book on Discipline was 
published being called “The Constitution and Discipline of the Iowa Yearly 


WOMEN'S YEARLY MEETING DISCONTINUED, 1893 


“The subject of holding Men's and Women’s Meetings 
together again claimed our attention, and it was decided 
that after to-morrow we hold no more separate sessions. 
The Men’s Meeting unanimously approved said action.” 

Yearly Meeting Women’s Minutes, 1893 


IN 1896 


In Iowa Yearly Meeting there are seventeen Quarterly 
Meetings with a membership of 10,642; 135 Sabbath 
Schools with an enrollment of 5,734; 71 pastors, 80 En- 
deavor Societies, with 3,195 members; and Penn College 
with 270 students. The work of the Yearly Meeting is 
divided into the following departments: Evangelistic, Sab- 
bath School, Christian Endeavor, Missionary (‘‘Home and 
Foreign” and “Women’s Foreign”), Education, Peace and 
Temperance, 

(THE IOWA FRIEND, March 1896) 


Louis T. Jones 
Author of “The Quakers of Iowa” 
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Meeting of Friends.” The revised edition of the Five Years Meeting was not 
accepted by Iowa. 


Books of Minutes 


One-hundred annual Minute books have been published by Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. The 1863 Minutes constituted only 33 pages, but 2,000 
copies were printed for distribution among the churches. Minutes of more 
recent years have been printed on larger size pages and are composed of an 
approximate total of 100 pages in length. 


Minute books report all proceedings during the annual sessions. 
Names of representatives and communications from Quarterly Meetings 
are always given. Since 1886 the reports of the General Superintendents 
have been a part of the Minutes. Also included are all official decisions and 
matters of business that come to the sessions. Committee and departmental 
reports, Penn College report, Women’s Missionary Union report, Quaker 
Men’s report, and the Ministry and Counsel report are included. All commit- 
tee appointments, list of churches, Quarterly Meeting officers, placement 
of pastors and a directory of names and addresses are a part of the Minutes. 
It has been customary also to include our Yearly Meeting epistles and sum- 
maries of epistles received from other Yearly Meetings. And of course the 
report of the Yearly Meeting treasurer, budget of the year ahead, and final 
apportionments are a necessary part. Early in the history of the Yearly 
Meeting, tables of statistics regarding membership, finances, and attend- 
ance developed for publication in the annual minutes. 


Periodicals 


“Western Work’ was a monthly publication which was started in 
1894 and continued to be published until 1912. Absalom Rosenberger was 
the editor of this valuable paper from the first issue to 1909. David M. 
Edwards served as editor for the last three years of its publication. ‘‘West- 
ern Work” was discontinued with the anticipation that one general period- 
ical should serve the interest of all Yearly Meetings rather than regional 
publications. This hope was never fully realized even though “The Amer- 
ican Friend’”’ was in circulation. 


“The Iowa Friend” was started in March of 1896. Its publication was 
soon terminated, however, after its healthy initiation. Yearly Meeting Bul- 
Jetins were published for a time through the intervening years until 1944. 
During 1945 and 1946 the Yearly Meeting and Penn College cooperated in 
a joint publication called “The Penn Chronicle—Yearly Meeting Edition.” 
“The Iowa Friend” began to be published again in February, 1947 as a bi- 
monthly under the editorship of General Superintendent Charles A. Beals. 
Succeeding Superintendents have edited this publication to the present day. 
Beginning with the November, 1960 issue, “The Iowa Friend” began to be 
published monthly except for July. 


Junior Yearly Meeting 


Back of every custom, institution or group 
there is a small secret beginning. Someone saw 
the number of children who came to Yearly 
Meeting, and someone with a vision of Christ 
and a love for children began informal meetings. 
The Christian Endeavor Board (now known as 
Young Friends Board) paid ten dollars for ex- 
penses of children’s meetings in 1936. Some 
recollection exists of Bessie Franc Brown hold- 
ing children’s missionary meetings in the old 
Penn gym on College Avenue. 


The first official Junior Yearly Meeting was 
conducted in 1937. Records show the following 
children placed in office this first year: Presid- 
ing Clerk—Elsie Heacock, Recording Clerk— 
Ruth Sams, Reading Clerk—Claire Street. Care- 
takers were Roy Sams, Orville White, and Elsie 
Heacock. Helen Hawk was song leader, and since 
there was no piano at their place of meeting, 
Claire Street and Elsie Heacock played violins. 
A class on missions was taught by Bessie Franc 
Brown, one on temperance by Alice Lampman, 
and Christian Endeavor methods by Nettie Ha- 
worth. The boys and girls took charge of their 
own worship services, and John and Thelma Bax- 
ter taught handwork. 


The first three years, under the direction of 
Lucile Thomas, the attendance was about fifty, 
but the number dropped steadily during the for- 
ties until only twenty were recorded in attend- 
ance during Yearly Meetings in 1948 and 1949. 
The staff was small in those days, but even in 
the lean years God worked, for His power is 
never dependent upon numbers. One name, 
among many, which has been heard from since, 
is that of a young clerk, Mary Glenn Hadley, now 
serving in Africa as a missionary nurse. 


In 1952 the enrollment showed a sharp in- 
crease, having been placed under the sponsorship 
of the Christian Education Committee. A direc- 


tor and three helpers divided the group into two 
sections—grades one to four, and grades four to 


eight. William Penn College was offering class- 


room space and recreation area. In 1960 there 
was another sharp rise in numbers making three 
divisions necessary. The continuing size is mak- 
ing a fourth division desirable. In 1962 the rec- 
ords show perfect attendance for twenty-four 
pupils with a total registration of over one-hun- 
dred which includes all who attended at least one 
day. 


Programming has varied in emphasis through 
the years. Some years it was centered around the 
departments of the church, “World Brother- 
hood,” “The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee,” “Quaker Heroes and Heroines,” “The 
Beginning of the Quaker Church,” and some- 
times it was largely Bible teaching, with studies 
of Moses, Daniel, and Christian doctrine, accom- 
panied with much singing of choruses and mem- 
orizing of scripture. Some commendable efforts 
in child evangelism were made. 


There have always been visiting missionaries 
and a good roster of guest speakers, classes in 
crafts and handwork, and clerks to conduct busi- 
ness and write epistles. One highlight of the 
week is the visit to the meeting house to give 
their report, to present a special musical num- 
ber and usually a drama. 


It would be difficult to name all who have 
helped with Junior Yearly Meeting, but here are 
some of the directors: Lucile Thomas, Athena 
Mortimer, Mildred Coffin Mendenhall, Ruth Day, 
Pearl Hickman, Eleanora Jones Ratcliff, Alice 
Poole, Margaret Hinshaw, Lela Binford, Joy 
Newby, Joan Whitehead, Mary Ruth Derby, Sab- 
ron Reynolds, Elsa Abrams, Joyce Baiotto, Fran- 
ces Wolfley and Cathryn Latham. Presently the 
director of Junior Yearly Meeting requires the 
assistance of seven full time helpers. 


PART ITI 


Development of the Sunday School 


Robert Raikes, who is called the father of the Sunday 
School, held the first Sunday School in 1780 in a little cottage 
in Gloucester, England, for the purpose of giving religious in- 
struction to the children of the poorer classes. 

Raikes found a friend in John Wesley who recognized the 
potency of the new Sunday School agency and immediately in- 
corporated it into the policy of his great undertaking—the 
founding of the Methodist church. Wesley was the first to in- 
troduce volunteer workers, and freed from the expense of paid 
teachers, the S. S. movement spread very rapidly. While the 
Sunday School originated in Great Britain, it was to achieve its 
greatest growth and development in America, where the first 
school was started in 1785 in the home of William Elliott, a 
Methodist. 

It was only 59 years after the establishment of the first 
Sunday School on the American continent that Friends in lowa 
set up their first “First Day Scripture School” at Pleasant 
Plain in June 1844. The origin of the school grew out of a con- 
cern over the growing apathy of Friends toward a careful and 
regular study of the Scriptures. 

In the first Minutes of Iowa Yearly Meeting printed in 
1863, it is interesting to note that the rules and regulations of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting for “First Day Scripture Schools” were 


adopted. A committee of 36 was appointed. In 1864 the report 
of this committee showed that there were 60 schools with an 
enrollment of 3,313. In 1874, 72 schools were reported. The en- 
rollment continued to increase practically every year until 1875 
when it reached 4,662, with 2405 average attendance and 289 
teachers. 


Following the division of the Yearly Meeting, when the 
Iowa Yearly Meeting Conservative was formed, the number of 
schools reported in 1881 was 53 with an average attendance of 
2201; however, the attendance and enrollment again began to 
climb reaching an Iowa Yearly Meeting peak of 7,867 total en- 
rollment, with an average attendance of 3,693, in 1917. From 
that peak the enrollment ran in the 6,000 range until 1936 and 
since then it has ranged in the 5,000 category (or slightly be- 
low during the ten years of 1942 to 1952). The highest number 
of schools reported for one year was 88 in 1884. 


The minutes of the Eighth Biennia] First Day School Con- 
ference of Friends in America held at Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania, November, 1875, shows representatives present from 
Iowa. The conference studied and discussed such topics as: (1) 
How should teachers’ meetings be conducted to be of the most 
practical benefit ?, (2) What are we to expect as the results of 
the Bible Schools?, (3) How to Study the Bible, and (4) Tem- 
perance in connection with the Bible School work. 

As early as 1913 Iowa Yearly Meeting minutes showed a 
concern for work in the areas of Teacher Training, Cradle Rolls, 
Home Department, ete. 

“The church is beginning to realize that the most efficient agency 
within her reach for practical church extension is the Bible School. 
Modern Bible School methods are being adopted more and more by our 
Bible Schools, Our schools are becoming standardized, the graded sys- 
tem is being introduced to the great benefit of the pupils, better finan- 
cial systems adopted, and teacher training is given more attention. 
The time is approaching when the demand for preparation of the Bible 
School teacher for her work will be on a par with the demand for prep- 
aration of the public school teacher before the children are entrusted to 
her. As our people become alive to the effectiveness of this instrument 


The Muscatine Friends Sunday School meets for a picnic in 1910 
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they will go out into surrounding districts where there is need and carry 
the Gospel through the agency of the Bible School. Thus in course of 
time revivals will break out, many will be brought into the Kingdom, 
and new churches will be organized. Such are the possibilities before us 
if we are faithful to use the opportunities as they come.” 


(—from the Souvenir Bulletin of the 50th Anniversary of lowa Yrly. Mtg.) 


In 1893 they changed from use of “Scripture School Com- 
mittee” to “The Bible School Committee.”’ In 1942 the name 
was changed to the Christian Education Committee. The first 
Sunday School Standard was adopted by the Bible School Board 
in 1915 on a Quarterly Meeting basis, with a Quarterly Meeting 
superintendent to be appointed as responsible for oversight of 
the various schools in the local meetings of his quarter. In 
subsequent years the schools were graded according to this 
Standard. 


In 1921 Edgar Stranahan became chairman of the Board, 
and in 1923 he set up a new six point program for Christian 
Education as follows: (1) Realization of the power of leader- 
ship, (2) Unity rather than uniformity, (3) Child-centered 
schools, (4) Greater time devoted to Christian Education, (5) 
Adequate preparation of the teacher, (6) Educational evangel- 
ism to bring the child face to face constantly with Christ and 
urge him to accept Him as his personal Saviour. 


In 1938 the Yearly Meeting Board organized on the plan 
of the Five Years Meeting Board with the following divisions: 
(1) Children, (2) Adult, (3) Leadership Training, (4) Chris- 
tian Home Life, and (5) Education. Later, in 1946, the Com- 
mittee took over the responsibility of Junior Yearly Meeting. 


In 1940 the Board again set up a Standard for the local 
Sunday Schools and rated the schools accordingly. This prac- 
tice has since been continued with some revisions being made 
from time to time. In 1961 the Sunday School Standard Poster 
was prepared covering five years (1962-67) with an approp- 
riate award to be made yearly to each Sunday School according 
to the Standard. Teacher Training has been increasingly 
stressed over the years through conferences, workshops, etc., 
and through the acquisition of Teacher Training filmstrips, 
records, and other materials which are made available to the 
local meetings through the Christian Education Committee of 
the Yearly Meeting. 


lowa Yearly Meeting 


SUNDAY SCHOOL STANDARD 


“Go ye therefore and teach...” Matt. 28:19 
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EFFICIENCY = 30 points 


EVANGELISM ~ 20 points 


1, Missionary Education --. ~~ 


“Study to. show thyself approved unte Gad .. .” 


Bnd Timothy 215 
AWARD VALUES 
Superior School 90-100 points 
Excellent School 80-89 points 


"Standard School 70-79 points 
Cooperating School 70 or less 


Sunday School at Oak Grove Friends Church, about 1918. 


Friends Schools 


1845-1867 
— 1868-1910 
1860-1865 
1866-1914 
1867-1910 
1867- 

1867- 

1869-1890 
1869-1912 
1873-1925 
1872-1905 
1873-1963 
1876-1917 
1884-1887 
1888-1900 
1892-1900 


Salem Seminary 
Whittier College 
Springdale Academy 
Springdale Seminary 
Ackworth Academy 
West Branch Academy 
Lynn Grove Academy 
Stanford Seminary 

New Providence Academy 
Penn Academy 

LeGrand Academy 
William Penn College 
Pleasant Plain Academy 
Friendswood Academy 
Hartland Academy 
Earlham Academy 


Schools of the Early Era, 1845-1892 


The concern of Friends for the educating of their children and youth 
was seen immediately upon their arrival in this “far western territory”. 
The second half of the 19th century was the flourishing period for establish- 
ing of Friends educational institutions. At least sixteen academies, semi- 
naries and colleges were founded during this period of time. 

In addition to schools established by local meetings, Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and Friends associations, there were individual Friends who filled a 
real service in running private schools. One example of this is found in the 
private boarding school run by Joel and Hanna Bean a mile and one half 
outside of West Branch following 1853. It is said that Herbert Hoover’s par- 
ents went to school to them. 

Friends believed that spiritual values should be a part of the edu- 
cational process; therefore they established schools to assume this comple- 
ment. The meeting house and the school were always closely associated, 
either on the same plot of ground or sometimes in the same building. 

The first Friends meeting in Iowa, at Salem, expressed early concern 
in their minutes ‘‘to endeavor to put schools in operation.” In 1841 they re- 
ported ‘185 of our children have received education the past year in schools 
taught by Friends. None are growing up without education.” 

Salem Seminary was founded in 1845 by Reuben Dorland who had 
come from New York. It grew to an enrollment of over 200 students by 1851. 
Courses included reading, spelling, grammar, geography, history, astron- 
omy, chemistry, mineralology, botany, algebra, geometry, surveying, book- 
keeping, mercantile correspondence and moral and intellectual philosophy. 

The early death of Reuben Dorland jeopardized the schools exist- 
ence, but a joint stock association organized and changed the institution to 
“Whittier College” in 1868 with John W. Woody as the first president. Ex- 
pansion plans were set back by the panic of 1877, and a fire destroying the 
main building in 1885 further slowed the pace of development. A two-story 
brick building was built to replace the burned structure but it was never to 
regain the former prestige. It served for the last few years previous to its 
termination in 1910 as a Friends academy. 

Moving north into another strong area of early Friends it is noted 
that Springdale Academy was established in 1860. The small building hous- 
ing the Academy was soon outgrown which resulted in uniting with school 
authorities in the Independent District of Springdale to form a larger in- 
stitution called Springdale Seminary in 1866. This Seminary dignified itself 
with a high reputation being ranked second to none other in Iowa. Gradu- 


Joel and Hanna Bean, early Friends pioneers who established a private boarding school 
near West Branch. 
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EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS 


“As the future character of our children very largely 
depends on their early education and training, it is desired 
that Friends exercise a very watchful care that their chil- 
dren are placed under teachers, who, while they impart to 
them a useful literary education, shall, by precept and ex- 
ample, lead them in the right way of the Lord, and induée 
them to devote their talents to his service. 

It is recommended that Friends endeavor, when cir- 
cumstances admit, to establish schools under their own 
vare. 

Believing it to be important that the minds of our 
children should at an early age be stored with the truths 
of the Christian religion, we recommend that a portion of 
time be set apart each day, in all our schools, for the de- 
votional reading of the Holy Scriptures, and that they be 
used as a branch of study.” 


Discipline, 1876 


Meeting house erected at Salem in 1856 where Whit- 


tier College was first housed in 1868. 
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ates were accepted in the State University without examination, Lawrie 
Tatum’s son, Elwood, being the first so accepted. 


Springdale Monthly Meeting did, however, withdraw from an official 
relationship with the institution in 1877 when its rights were seemingly 
ignored. The school continued to serve Quaker constituency until 1914. 


“On the 25th day of the 9th month those interested in education met 
in South River Meetinghouse and drew up articles of incorporation to estab- 
lish and maintain an institution of learning with all the powers of an aca- 
demic character and to be conducted according to the principles of the so- 
ciety of Friends.”’ So read the minutes of 1867 which resulted in the found- 
ing of Ackworth Academy in 1867. A brick building was erected for housing 
at a cost of $6,000. Three other Friends academies—West Branch in Cedar 
County, Lynn Grove in Jasper County, and Stanford in Marshall County— 
were also founded in the late 1860’s flourishing for a time, but discontinued 
before 1900. New Providence opened an academy in 1869 also. After two 
years of operation Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting assumed the direction 
and operation of the school. In spite of repeated financial crises the moral, 
religious and educational standards were maintained on a high level. When 
the Iowa legislature opened public high schools to rural youth in 1912 with 
school districts paying the tuition, the academy was closed. 


One of the most successful academies in Iowa Yearly Meeting was 
established at LeGrand, Marshall County, in 1872. LeGrand Monthly Meet- 
ing appointed the Board of Control for the school, thus holding complete 
jurisdiction. The academy is acknowledged to have had a useful and prosper- 
ous existence. By 1900 a total of 1,850 students had been enrolled in the 
school. 


Penn Academy in Oskaloosa had a very useful history from 1873- 
1925 being closely related to the history of Penn College. The academy was 
carried on through the years as a “Preparatory Department” of Penn Col- 
lege to prepare students for college. 


Moving down to Jefferson County in 1876, we note the founding of 
Pleasant Plain Academy. A stockholder association elected the trustees of 
the school under the stipulation that only Friends could serve in such ca- 
pacity. Tuition was $26 a year typical of most all academy costs for the 
times. 


Earlham Academy in Madison County opened operation in a new 
$10,000 brick building in 1892. Seven years of excellent work was accomp- 
lished under the direction and support of Earlham Monthly Meeting and 
Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting. However in the winter of 1899-1900 a small- 
pox epidemic forced closure. It then consolidated with the Earlham public 
high school. 


The era of Friends academies in Iowa Yearly Meeting rests mainly 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. Their contribution to the peo- 
ple of the church and community was tremendous. Several factors were in- 
volved in the decision to discontinue the avenue of service through the 
academies. (1) As public high schools increased and came within the reach 
of all in providing tuition free education, the pressure of need was lessened 
and the economic disadvantage rested upon the academy. (2) Another eco- 
nomic factor lay in the consolidation of funds for Penn College from over 
the Yearly Meeting, making it difficult to also support the area academies. 
(3) The academic standards in some of the academies tended toward failing 
to meet the requirements of higher schools of learning. 


Ackworth Academy 


Pleasant Plain Academy 


LeGrand Academy 
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Earlham Academy Whittier College Building New Providence Academy 


Hartland Academy and 
students about 1890. This 
school held a_ brief but 
valuable role in high 
school learning. | 


William Penn College, 1873-1963 


The College had its origin in the settlement of two communities of 
Friends at Center Grove and Spring Creek, in the neighborhood of Oskaloosa 
in the decade of 1850-1860. In 1855 a private school was opened in one of the 
homes in the former community, and two years later a boarding school was 
set up under the auspices of the Center. Grove School Association. In 1860 
the Friends of Spring Creek opened the Iowa Friends Boarding School, soon 
after changing its name to Spring Creek Institute. Unfortunately, in 1863, 
the building was burned but early the following year the patrons of the 
school formed a new association incorporated under the name of Spring 
Creek Union College. 


In the spring of 1866, the Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends took steps 
to unite the educational forces of the Yearly Meeting. In September of that 
year, the Spring Creek Union College Association amended its articles of 
incorporation by granting the Yearly Meeting the right to nominate part 
of the Board of Directors and changed the name to the Iowa Union College 
Association of Friends. The object of the step was to establish a college in 
or near the city of Oskaloosa to be conducted according to the principles of 
the Society of Friends. At the annual meeting of the Association in Sep- 
tember, 1873, the name was changed to Penn College Association and the 
first term of Penn College was opened September 23, 1873. The first grad- 
uation was in 1875, since which date a class has been graduated each year. 


On May 27, 1916, the main building was destroyed by fire. Having in 
mind the expansion of the college, the Board of Trustees voted to move to 
a new tract of land consisting of thirty acres north of the old campus. This 
tract of land had been secured by Penn College through the gift of Charles 
and Albert Johnson, and for many years regarded as a future campus. The 
three new buildings which were built on the new site were William Penn 
Hall, the Women’s Residence Building and the Heating Plant. The first 
semester in these buildings was opened on September 24, 1917. Six years 
later, in 1923, the Spencer Memorial Chapel was completed, given by the 
family in memory of Harry L. Spencer. 


In 1945 the S. C. Peasley Hall was given to the college. The gym- 
nasium was built in 1956. In 1959, Peasley Hall, which for a number of years 
had been used as a men’s dormitory was reconditioned for use as a fine arts 
center and re-named Griffith Hall. The Fine Arts annex with a ceramics 
laboratory was added to the fine arts facilities in 1962. 


The first wing of the new men’s dormitory on the north side of the 
campus was completed for occupancy in September of 1962. The second wing 


is expected to be completed by September, 1963. It is now planned that the 
new Wilcox Library for which funds are now being solicited, will be com- 
pleted in 1964. ' 


Ten years from now in 1973, William Penn College will observe its 
one hundredth anniversary in Oskaloosa. To be ready for the second century 
of service the college has begun to expand and strengthen its facilities. The 
first phase in this long term program is the 90th Anniversary campaign 
designed to provide those items which will be needed in the immediate years 
ahead. The major needs are: a new library building, additional classrooms, 
laboratories and a modernized Women’s Residence. The first phase in the 
campaign was successful as Oskaloosa and Mahaska County reached their 
goal of $300,000. The campaign is expanding to Iowa Yearly Meeting and 
Alumni in Iowa, and later to Penn Alumni everywhere seeking a total goal 
of $750,000. 


Enrollment at Penn has never been large. Before World War I there 
was a total enrollment of 311, including.academy students. In 1926 there 
was a total of 406 students in College. During the depression years and 
World War II enrollment was down considerably, perhaps averaging around 
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Old Penn Hall burned in 1916 


Standing in front of the Penn College Women’s Resi- 
dence Building are: (left to right) Mrs. James How- 
ard, James Howard, EX-PRESIDENT HERBERT 
HOOVER, MRS. HERBERT HOOVER, and Mrs. 
Frances McGrew, 
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William Penn Hall groundbreaking 


250. Probably the lowest point in enrollment came during and after the 
Korean War, when the number of full time registrations fell below 100. 
This year over five hundred full time students have been in attendance. It 
is anticipated that 600 full time students will enroll in September, 1963. 


The curriculum at Penn has from the founding been made up of the 
liberal arts subjects with the bachelor of arts degree being offered. The 
present Penn plan of education is student-centered and emphasizes the 
building of persons. Throughout its history Penn has been true to the ideals 
of the founders to provide higher education in the framework of Christian 
attitudes and purposes and to offer these opportunities to all without dis- 
crimination as to race or creed. 


The history of Penn College is not complete without the mention of 
faculty, members of the Board of Trustees and the loyal alumni and friends 
who have contributed so much to the growth of William Penn College. 


Winding the May Pole 
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Dr. S. A. Watson 


WILLIAM PENN HALL 


SPENCER MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


Watson Hall, Men’s Dormitor 
y Penn College Board - 1962 


Penn 
Gymnasium 


Dr, Duane Moon 
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Dr. Carlos Romulo speaks at Penn Convocation, 1962 


Penn Choir 
1962-63 


Penn 
Youth 
Conference 
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White’s Institute and Quakerdale Boys’ Home 


The original White’s Iowa Manual Labor In- 
stitute was started in 1856 near Mount Hamill in 
Lee County, Josiah White being the founder. The 
children cared for were those orphaned by the 
westward migration of the covered wagons. In 
1885, the Institute had 71 Indian children and 
Congress provided $160 each a year for 55 Indian 
children. There were 9 homeless white children 
at this time. All of these were cared for by a 
superintendent and his wife. 


A fire in 1928 destroyed the main building 
and ended its regular schedule. In the following 
years it seemed advisable to sell part of the orig- 
inal land given by Josiah White, a Philadelphia 
Quaker and industrial pioneer, and buy 601 acres 
in Hardin County with the idea of a children’s 
home to be erected later. 


A large brick dormitory type of building was 
constructed on the Hardin County farm in 1941. 
This building was designed with a boy’s needs in 
mind and the first boy entered Quakerdale in 
January 1942. Twenty some boys are cared for 
in the home by a staff of nine. They attend New 
Providence Community School and the New 
Providence Friends Meeting. 


Since the opening of the dormitory there has 
been a separation of the farm management and 
that of the dormitory which makes for much 
lighter work load than the early superintendents 
had at the Institute at Mount Hamill where one 
man supervised everything. There is a farm 
manager and two farm families who are carry- 
ing on the farm work and dairy herd producing 
Grade A milk. 


The sincere desire and hope of all connected 
with Quakerdale is to strengthen the boys under 
our care and send them out into the world as 
useful citizens. Many have done that in the past 
21 years and are found in all parts of the world. 


Reports from the trustees of White’s Institute 
have been given to every Iowa Yearly Meeting 
session, 
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White’s Institute, old building at Salem 


Josiah White, 1761-1850 


Kelva Branson and girls at White's Institute, 1928 Quakerdale Boys’ Home, today, near New Providence, lowa 
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Early Concern for Missions 


“The subject of Mission work being introduced, and fully dis- 
cussed, this meeting was united in referring the matter to the year- 
ly meeting, with a request that if the way should open for it, the 
yearly meeting might appoint a Missionary Board to engage in the 
work and service of our Lord and Master, in searching out and gath- 
ering up those who have not known, and those who have not heard 
of the Lord’s goodness and mercy toward them, thereby doing our 
part of the word in promoting the Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
earth.” This proposition, directed to the 1875 session of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting from Bangor Quarterly Meeting, was taken up and refer- 
red to a joint committee to report at a future sitting. 


Minute 37: The subject of mission work was introduced by the 
above committee and discussed with much interest. The meeting felt 
it was not prepared to act at the present time. “Our Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings were recommended by a large expression, to en- 
courage mission work by our members in all proper ways.” 


The Missionary Association was very active during these early 
years. The following report gives some idea of the work done: Mon- Mary E. White tj 
ey expended on home field—_$237.26; Number of Mission Sabbath y 
Schools—27; Family visits made—668; Jail visits—12; Number 
articles of clothes given to poor—158. The interest shown in the % 
work of this Association led to the establishment of the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Board. 


Alma Swift in the midst of 
orphan children in Jamaica 
which was the forerunner of 
the Lyndale and Swift-Purcell 
homes. 


Jamaica Missions Initiated 


At the 1881 sessions of Iowa Yearly Meeting, Evi Sharpless of 
Stuart Monthly Meeting presented his concern to go to Jamaica as 
an evangelist. He was released by the yearly meeting for this ser- 
vice. Accompanied by William Marshall of Bangor, Sharpless sailed 
for Jamaica in November 1881. 


In 1883 William Marshall presented the need in Jamaica so 
forcefully to the yearly meeting that the following resolution was 

approved: “Resolved, That in view of the demand for missionary 

work in Jamaica, the time has come for Friends to establish and sup- 

port a Mission Station on that island, and we recommend that 

Friends of Iowa Yearly Meeting consider it their special field.” At 

these sessions Jesse and Elizabeth Townsend, hearing of the need 

there, volunteered for service in Jamaica. 


\ 
During these years a great missionary spirit developed among 
| 


Mary White (far right) with her first school group in Jamaica, 1897 


Iowa Friends. The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society was organ- 

ized. By 1884 out of a total of eighty-two Sunday Schools in the 

yearly meeting fifty were contributing monthly to missions giving 

a total of $963.93 for that year. The Christian Endeavor also took 

up the work. These various groups contributed a total of $2,381.63 

in 1887 for the Jamaican Missions. 
In his report to the 1888 yearly meeting concerning the work in 

Jamaica, Josiah Dillon wrote “As I have often said, unless Friends 

extend the work here they will hardly keep what they already have.” 4 


By 1891 the future of the Jamaican Mission looked very uncer- 
tain. Ten missionaries had gone to the field and all had returned. | 


Lora P. Arms 


Jefferson Ford in Jamaica Josiah Dillon Mary Dillon Helen Ford 
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1915-1934 
1917-1922 
1924-1925 
1918-1923 
1925-1934 
1925-1927 
1928-1933 


1931-1933 
1945-1949 


1932-1933 
1932-1934 
1953-1957 
1958-1962 
1963- 

1958-1959 
1963- 


| 1914-1929 
4 


MEXICO 


1897- ? 
1900-1906 


(MISSIONARIES CONTINUED) 


Jennie M. Hoover — 
Lora P. Arms | 
Milo and Addie Hinckle 


Gladys Smith Jones 

Alta Hoover 

Luella J. Hoover 

Paul and Margaret Michener 
Mary Cotton 


Ardelle F. Cope 
Robert E. Cope 


Arthold and Cathryn Latham > 
William and Joyce Wagoner 


Roy and Ada Williams 
Eugene and Frances Wolfley 


George and Sarah Weeks 
Dr. B. F. and Bertha Andrews 


GUATEMALA 


1944-1958 


AFRICA 
1902-1927 
1907-1927 
- 1910-1913 
1913-1928 
1914-1981 
1914-1947 


Anna Schanz 


Arthur B. Chilson 

Charles and Mary Spann 
Frank and Blanche Conover _ 
Helen Farr Ford 

Jefferson W. Ford 


Willard and Christina Saas 


Ersal and Helen Kindel 


Herschel and Mildred Mendenhall 


Mary Glenn Hadley 


But at this time new interest and concern was aroused. The work 
became better organized. Gilbert Farr went to the field under a five 
year appointment. 


In the 1911 Minutes of Iowa Yearly Meeting the second First 
Day of the tenth month was designated as “Missionary Day’’; and 
the first First Day of each month was designated as “Jamaica Mis- 
sion Day.” 


Minute 64 of the 1911 Iowa Yearly Meeting Minutes: “The Mis- 
sion Board asks the yearly meeting for power to place our mission 
work in Jamaica under the American Friends Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, if, after full investigation, it is found advisable to do so.” This 
request was granted. 


Although the mission work in Jamaica was transfered to the 
American Friend Board in 1912, Iowa has continued to supply many 
missionaries and much financial support through the years. This 
summer we are happy that William and Joyce Wagoner and family 
will be returning to this field for a second term to establish a new 
work in Kingston. Eugene and Frances Wolfley and little daughters 
will be going to Jamaica October 1, 1963 for their first term of ser- 
vice. 


The Gilbert Farr family Alsina Andrews 


Sada Stanley 
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Gladys Jones 


Alma Swift 


Roy and Ada Williams Arthold Latham Robert and Ardelle Cope 


ae 
Seth, 2 


sea are Recent Missionaries to Yamatca 


William and Joyce Wagoner and family Eugene and Frances Wolfley 
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Work in Cuba 


Zenas Martin, in 1900, placed the concern for starting a mission 
in Cuba before Iowa Yearly Meeting. However, the yearly meeting 
: felt they could not undertake any further work than Jamaica. 


On October 31, 1900 Sylvester and May Mather Jones, having 
been accepted for service in Cuba, signed the first contract entered 
into by the American Friends Board of Foreign Missions. The Penn 

| College Missionary Society had agreed to support Sylvester Jones in 
whatever foreign field he was called to serve for a period of five 
years. Once again, the challenge to establish a mission on a new field 
was heard and accepted by young Friends from Iowa Yearly Meet- 
| ing, and the Cuban Mission became a reality. 


The work in Cuba progressed well and in 1927 the Five Years 
Meeting approved formation of a yearly meeting in Cuba. Today the 
| political situation has curtailed most of the work of the Church in 
that country, but individual Cuban Friends are striving to carry on 
the work as much as is possible. 
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Willard and Christina Jones 
Palestine 


Sylvester and May Jones Fred McMillin, Tennessee 


(MISSIONARIES CONTINUED) 


CUBA 


1900-1927 Sylvester and May M. Jones 
1942-1943 

1901-1930 Zenas L. Martin 

1902-1930 Susie Martin 

1904-1908 Mary Louise Ellis 

1912-1922 Clarence and Bertrell McClean 
1915-1919 Lloyd and Bertha L. Mendenhall 


TENNESSEE 


1924-1925 Gladys Morris 
1928-1938 Fred McMillin 
1946-1950 Charles and Charlotte Scott 


OKLAHOMA 


1886-1918 Elizabeth Test 

1889-  ? John and Mary Mardock 
1914-1920 Clark and Elma Brown 
1919-1923 William and Ahah Wagner 
1921- ? Gertrude Marriage 
1923-1936 Arthur and Nettie Hadley 
1925-1938 Martina Hobson 

1937- ? Marian Taber Byerly 
1987-.? William E. Byerly 

1939-. ? Ermin and Ruth Perisho 
1943-1947 Charles 0. Whitely 
1943-1945 M. Olive Whitely 
1944-1947 Celia Whitely 


PALESTINE 


1909-1913 Absolom Rosenberger 
1910-1913 Florabel Rosenberger 
1922-1930 Willard and Christina Jones 
1927-1944 Eva Mae Marshall Totah 
1944-19538 


SOUTHLAND INSTITUTE 
1922-1925 Lester Perisho 


OTHER BOARDS 


Japan Gilbert and Minnie Bowles 
Japan Alice Lewis Pearson 
China Charles and Anna Howard 
John and Rachel Chappell 
Lizzie M. Allen 
Harry Vosper 
Charles Sylva 
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Reaching into Kenya, East Africa 


At the same time that the new Mission in Cuba was being es- 
tablished, several young friends were experiencing the call to estab- 
lish a Mission in Kenya, East Africa. They felt that an industrial 
mission was best suited to the needs of this country. One of these 
young men, Arthur Chilson, from Hubbard, Iowa, was excellently 
qualified to be one of the three chosen to go to Africa to select a 
location for, and to establish the Friends Africa Industrial Mission. 
Chilson was not only an evangelist, but also a well trained tinner 
which made him most valuable in starting the industrial work of the 
new mission. 


In 1902 Arthur Chilson, together with Willis Hotchkiss and 
Edgar Hole, sailed for Africa. Today East Africa Yearly Meeting is 
the largest yearly meeting of Friends in the world and Kenya will 
shortly become an independent country with many Friends holding 
positions of importance in the new government. Through these 
sixty-one years Iowa has contributed many missionaries to serve on 
this field. 


Missionaries from Iowa Yearly Meeting have also served on 
many other Friends Fields and under various Friends Boards. This 
yearly meeting has always held that preaching the Gospel of Christ 
is the PRIMARY motivation for missions whether in the evangel- 
istic, educational, medical, agricultural or industrial area of work. 


Arthur Chilson, Edgar Hole, Willis Hotchkiss 


Arthur and Edna Chilson | 


Paul and Alice Barnett 
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Frank and Blanche Conover 


Leonard and Edith Wines Jefferson Ford Herschel and Mildred Mendenhall 
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Workers in Oklahoma Indian Missions 


Arthur and Nettie Hadley 
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Charles and Celia Whitely Oklahoma Workers Group 
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The Underground Railroad 


Before Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation there existed 
in this country a system called the Underground Railroad 
which was neither a railroad nor an underground tunnel. It was 
a secret system across this country from Iowa to Pennsylvania 
for helping the slaves who had escaped from their masters in 
the southern states to make their way safely to Canada and 
freedom. In keeping with the railroad figure, the routes were 
called railroads; the places where the fugitives were fed and 
sheltered were called stations; and those who helped them on to 
the next hiding place were called conductors. This business of 
helping the escapees was dangerous because the menacing 
slave-owners were often hot on the trail of the runaways. 


The Friends, because of their concern for the welfare of 
persons, were especially active in helping in this traffic. 
Though it was definitely against the National Fugitive Slave 
Law to help slaves escape, the Friends felt that the law was im- 
proper. Furthermore, if they didn’t help in the escape, they felt 
guilty of going contrary to a higher law—the law of God. 


Friends in Iowa played an active role in this Underground 
Railroad. Missouri, a close neighbor to Iowa, was a slave state. 
Not Jong after Friends began to settle in Iowa it became known 
among the slaves in Missouri that these people were sympa- 
thetic to their plight. The escaped slaves began to appear at 
Salem where they were received in Friends homes for hiding, 
feeding and transporting on North. 


Since these Quakers would neither use force nor lie, they 
developed strategic ways of outwitting the pursuers of the flee- 
ing slaves. One man at Salem hid some slaves under sacks of 
bran in his wagon and transported them safely out of danger. 
Another transported some slaves by putting them in a hollow 
place in the middle of a wagon load of hay. Some run-away 
slave girls stopped at a home in Summit Grove (Stuart), Iowa 
and anxiously reported close pursuit. When their pursuer came 
to the door, the elderly man of the house withstood him with 
forceful language. At this point his wife came to the door and 
said, “Father, if the man wants to look through the house, let 


The Lewelling House 


The Lewelling house built in 1840 at Salem, Iowa is now called the 
Lewelling Quaker Shrine containing early household items of interest. The 
Lewellings were early pioneer Quakers who worked in the underground 
railroad. The hiding place for slaves was gained through a trap door in 
the kitchen floor in the Lewelling house. 
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RGRQUND RAILROAD system, shown a- 
bove, brought slaves from the Missouri river and State of Mis- 
souri east to transfer points on the Mississippi river. The Jim 
Lane trail led from Percival and Tabor, northeast to Red Oak 
and Quincy, straight across to Osceola, and up to Indianola. 


IOWA'S UND 


Tipton and Clinton. (lJowan Magazine Photo) 


him do so. Thee ought to know he won’t find any 
slaves here.” The old gentleman stared at her a 
minute, and then said, “I ask thy forgiveness for 
speaking so harshly. Thee can go through the 
house if mother says so.” He looked through the 
house and found nothing and then apologized and 
went on his way. The lady had hidden the girls 
under the feather bed and smoothed it over care- 
fully so they were well hidden. 


A prominent Quaker in the Springdale area 
was taking some slaves concealed in his wagon, 
and while crossing the Cedar River became stuck 
in quicksand. He went to a nearby house and 
found a man to lend assistance. Upon being asked 
what was in the wagon, the Quaker replied, 
“Meat and wool.” Nothing further was said as 
they obtained a rail from a nearby fence and 
managed to get the wagon on solid ground. Dis- 
guising the slaves in the garb of Quaker women, 
including dress, bonnet and black veil, often 
aided in the escape of the slaves. 


There were several routes and many branch- 


i i f the old William Ken- 
pee pecan. shove aim taken in 1053 © hy es which made up the Underground system. John 


worthy Sopher home built in 1853 two miles east of Oskaloosa. In 
early days this home was a major station on the “Jim Lane Trail” 
of Iowa’s underground railway. William Kenworthy Sopher, a 
prominent Friend, was “station master.” 


It then passed east through Knoxville and Oskaloosa before 
turning toward lowa City at Sigourney. Many slaves traveled 
this route to freedom. Major centers in !owa during the 1850's 
were Tabor, Grinnell, Oskaloosa, Salern, Denmark, Winterset, 


Brown, the extreme abolition- 
ist during pre-Civil War days, 
made several trips through 
Iowa on the way between Kan- 
sas and the East. He appears 
to have laid out a route from 
Tabor in southwest Iowa by 
way of Adair, Madison and 
Dallas Counties to Summit 
Grove (Stuart), Earlham, Bear 
Creek, Des Moines, Grinnell, 
Washington, Crawfords- 
ville and Muscatine. He is 
known to have taken some flee- 
ing slaves over this route. 


There were a great many 
routes followed by the slaves in 
running for freedom. The route 
through Salem, Fairfield, Rich- 
land and on to the north was 
one of the most important. The 
Oskaloosa Herald of Novem- 
ber 1, 1956 ran an article in 
which the Underground Rail- 
road was pictured as being 
quite a network of routes and bypaths. 
This same article speaks of an old house 
about two miles northeast of Oskaloosa 
at an intersection called Five Corners. 
This house, which is still standing, was 
built by William Kenworthy Sopher and 
his wife, Agnes, early Friends, in 1853. 
It was a station on what was called 
“The Jim Lane Trail” which came to 
Oskaloosa by way of Knoxville, Indian- 
ola, Osceola and on toward the south. 
William Sopher was the conductor on to 
the next station at Coal Creek northeast 
of Oskaloosa. 


Although Friends were a peace-lov- 
ing and law-abiding people, they had 
definite convictions that some things 
were morally wrong—slavery was one 
of these. They did not hesitate to stand 
against the institution of slavery in 
every way they could, even in the face of 
danger and persecution. 


Upper picture represents the Mahlon Hayworth house as it 


was when used for an underground railroad station. The lower 
drawing is a diagram showing secret cellar arrangement. Slaves 
would enter room warked A and climb down ladder to subter- 
ranean chamber labeled C, where they would hide with minimum 
danger of discovery. Section of basement marked D is walled 
off from other portion, with no connection except a tunnel be- 
iween the partitions, The tunnel provided a second exit in case 
raiders weve to find the upper trap door and come down the lad- 
der. Entering the tunnel in the hollow partitions, which ex- 
tended around part of cellar marked D, the slaves could make a 
getaway through an exit on the opposite side of the building. 
Koom labeled B was the Hayworth parlor, 

These pictures were sketched by George Shane, writer of the 
accompanying story. 
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Secret Tunnels in Indianola House 


nna reren wee nee eee 


Slaves Hid There in 
Days of the Under- 
ground Railway. 


BY GEORGH SHANE, 


A house in Indianola, once one 
of the most important links in 
the underground railroad system, 
was torn down last week in order 
that the world may have another 
filling station. 

Where bright and shining red 
gasoline pumps soon will he 
erected for the henefit of tourists 
who drive along this elm shaded 
bit of, the Jefferson highway, 
Mahlon Hayworth, a Quaker and 
advocate of liberty, built the 
dwelling seventy-one years ago, 


Facts Are Few. 

There are obscure legends in 
Indianola about the house; but 
facts are not numerous. It is 
established, however, that fugitive 
slaves were hidden there when 
pursuit from the south frew 
warm. This Quaker residence was 
a vital point in the southern 
branch of the underground rail- 
road. 


Mahlon Hayworth was an 
avowed abolitionist; he was will- 
ing to speak freely ‘on the impo- 
sitions of slavery, but his activi- 
ties in abating the system he be- 
lieved evil were affairs he de- 
clined to mention in conversation. 
Were his acts known, he coula 
have heen sent to prison for six 
months and fined $1,000 under 
the federal fugitive slave law. 


Trap Door Hidden. 


The house was constructed to 
aid him in carrying out his be- 
liefs. The basement was divided 
into two compartments—one of 
them a secret chamber. Runaway 
Negroes, bound _ for Canada, 
found shelter in the underground 
room, Entrance was made 
through a trap door. 

The opening was hidden by 
rugs on the floor above. No pur- 
suing federal officer would have 
suspected the hiding place of 
slaves—in fact, from _ the out- 
side, the rear part of the dwell- 
ing that covered the room seemed 
to have no basement. 


Negroes Kasily Pleased. 

At night a wagon would arrive 
from Winterset and a few dark 
figures would 
Hayworth would lead his fugitive 


guests to the kitchen, open the’ 


trap door, and help them down a 
ladder to the room below. There 
the escaping slaves found a neat 
chamher with plastered walls, 
chairs and beds. 

The place was no more than 
sinteen’or eighteen feet long and 
a dozen feet wide. But cramped 
quarters did not trouble the Ne- 
zroes. They were in one of the 
most craftily designed under; 
ground railroad stations on the 
route from the south to Canada 
and detection was a negligible 
danger. 

Much Hidden History. 

This much is known of Hay- 
worth’s abolitionist activities. A 
far greater amount of slave run- 
ning history has died with him 
and his brother Quakers. The 
stations southwest of Indianola 
on this particular line were Win- 
terset, Lewis, Tabor and Percival, 
Where the fugitives were taken 
for the next stop after they 
climbed out of the subterranean 
room is unknown. It is_ possible 
that the next station on the route 
was at Des Moines or Grinnell, 
but there are no records to tell. 

“The damn niggers get away 
like there is a railroad with fast 
trains running underground from 
here to Canada,” the southern 
slave owners shouted as their 
human wealth diminished. 


Remains a Mystery. 

And Hayworth and his friends 
did their worst for the,southern- 
ers. They kept no schedules of 
arrivals and departures. The 
trail north from Indianola. was 
their secret, and it still remains 
a mystery. 

Object lessons had taught Hay- 
worth that precautions were 
necessary. 

He built his house so that 
every protection was available. 
Leading from the secret chamber 
was one exit in addition to the 
trap door. It was a tnuuel run- 
ning through a double wall in the 
other part of the cellar. This 
exit had been arranged to allow 
the fugitives a means of escape 
should slave chasers or federal 
officers find the upper trap door 
and climb down the Jadder. Few 
stations in Iowa were so clever- 


enter the house.- 


ly arranged for hiding and es- 
cape.” This was the reason, pos- 
sibly.' that Hayworth’s dwelling 


never yielded a capture to raid- 
ers. 
Buildings Ransacked. 


Often the homes of other 
abolitionists were turned topsy 
turvy by raiding officers. Farm 


buildings were ransacked, Ne- 
groes were arrested and searches 
conducted without warrants or 
proper information. 

One historian in writing of 
such events said “federal mar- 
shals empowered hy congress to 
enter free states and seize slaves 
and the activities of federal 
agents embittered men. Citizens 
were tired of compromising and 
became abolitionists.” 


Like Modern Bootleggers.- 


Congregationalists and Method- 
ists were inclined to sympathize 
with the Negro’s cause and joined 
the Quakers in the operation of 
the underground railroad. None 
of these faiths was safe from 
raids. Their homes were searched 
at all hours of the night. Fre- 
quently it was proved that the 
slave hunting officers were in- 
toxicated at the time of their 
ransacking. 

Those who aided the Negro in 
escaping often had no more ap- 
proval than the hootlegger of 
today. When the question was 
debated it wes insisted that the 
abolitionists should respect the 
abe aby they did not helieve 
in it. : 

Risked Suffocation. 


Hayworth, to be sure, escaped 
detection but one of his brother 
quakers, Benjamin Henshaw, re- 


ceived a violet visit from the 
slave raiders. A group of 
officers had heard slaves were 


in hiding on the Henshaw farm, a 
mile east of Indianola. The offi- 
cers rode out to the farm and 
demanded that Henshaw turn over 
the fugitives. The Quaker denied 


knowledge of runaway slaves and 
went about his work peacefully. 
The house and farm _ buildings 
were searched. Everything on 
the place where a human might be 


in hiding was pulled apart. But 
no slaves were found. 
When the raiders departed 


Henshaw scooped seed corn from 
three barrels and helped three Ne- 
groes out. : 


Iowa Quakers and the Indians 


The first direct interest of Iowa Friends in 
“Our Red Brothers” came when Thomas Stanley 
of Salem Monthly Meeting informed his meeting 
in November of 1851 that he felt led “to go 
among the Kansas Indians for the purpose of in- 
structing them in the art of agriculture and civil- 
ization.” Two Friends, John Hockett and Enoch 
Beard, volunteered to accompany him, They met 
with a large group of Indians in an impressive 
meeting at Council Grove, March 28, 1852, on the 
Neosho River in Kansas. Due to the fact that the 
Methodists had already started a mission among 
these people, it did not seem best for Stanley to 
remain at that time. However by the spring of 
1867 the way opened for him and his brother, 
James, to return and undertake a permanent 
work among this tribe. 


Some years later a larger work opened for 
work among the Indians of the West. The In- 
dians were gradually being driven beyond the 
Mississippi and westward. Sentiment was grow- 
ing in government circles for the extermination 


William Penn's Treaty with the Indians. 


of the Indian race. Friends with their sense of 
justice could not countenance this trend of 
thought, so they were stirred to action. The mat- 
ter came to a head in the sessions of Iowa Year- 
ly Meeting in September of 1867. A committee 
was appointed to deliberate on the subject and 
report to a future sitting. This committee came 
forth with a statement suggesting organized 
action. A number of other Yearly Meetings con- 
curred in the matter which resulted in the or- 
ganization of “The Associated Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs.” This group 
was composed of two representatives of each 
Yearly Meeting. 


A bill was pending at that time in Congress 
“to restore the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the 
Department of War.” This newly organized 
group attacked the bill vigorously and called on 
President-elect Grant in person with an appeal 
to “use his influence for the appointment of re- 
ligious men, who in turn would secure religious 
employees, so far as practical, for the Indian 
agencies.” Grant was very agreeable toward the 
suggestion and asked the committee to give him 
some names of Friends for Indian agents. After 
taking office, he turned over to the Society of 
Hicksite Friends the small Northern Superin- 
tendency, and to the Society of Orthodox Friends 
(Iowa Yearly Meeting) the larger Central Sup- 
erintendency. The Central Superintendency con- 
sisted of Kansas and the Indian Territory where 
Iowa Friends held special interest. 


Following up on the plan, the Associated Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Orthodox Friends chose 
Enoch Hoag, a member of Bloomington Monthly 
Meeting near Muscatine, as Superintendent of 
the Central area with headquarters at Lawrence, 
Kansas. Ten Indian agents were under his sup- 
ervision. Lawrie Tatum of Springdale was sent 
to the Iowa and Comanche tribes near Fort Sill; 
Brinton Darlington of Muscatine was sent to the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes near Camp Supply 


Cyrus Beede, Commissioner to Indians 


along the Canadian River; Isaac T. Gibson of 
Salem was given charge of the troublesome 


Osages. 


Though Lawrie Tatum knew nothing of any 
prospect of such an appointment, he was willing 
to leave his farm and go, if it was God’s will. 
Brinton Darlington had felt real concern for 
work among the Indians so he was ready. Isaac 
Gibson made it plain to the Indians that he was 
their friend and said, “I left the plow in the field 
to come and stay with you.” All these men from 
Iowa Yearly Meeting carried on their work ac- 
cording to the peace principles of Friends which 
they found worked very well. 


After nine years, because of opposition to 
Friends policies from the government, the Asso- 
ciated Executive Committee gave notice of a de- 
sire to withdraw from responsibility for the Sup- 


Members of the Associated Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs 
in session at the office of Superintendent Enoch Hoag in Lawrence, 


Kansas, November 10-14, 1871. (Left to right standing) George How- Conference with Indian Agents in Superintendent Hoag’s office at Law- 
land—Mass., William Wright—Indiana, William Ladd—New York, rence, Kansas, November 1871. (Left to right, standing) Isaac T. Gibson of ) 
Murray Shipley—Ohio, Wm. Nicholson—North Carolina, Cyrus Beede Salem, agent to the Osages in Southern Kansas; Reuben L. Robert of Iowa to 
—Oskaloosa, Iowa, John Garrett—Pa., (Left to right sitting) Enoch the Shawnees near Kansas City; Enoch Hoag of Muscatine, Iowa, general sup- 
Hoag—Muscatine, Iowa, George Jenkins—Ohio, John Butler—Ohio, erintendent with office in Lawrence, Kansas; Jonathan Richards of Penn., to the 
Joseph D. Hoag—Oskaloosa, Iowa, William Collins—New York, and Wichitas; John Hadley of Ohio to the Sacs and Foxes in central Oklahoma; 
Zeri Hough—Indiana. Lawrie Tatum of Springdale, Iowa to the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches of | 


Southwest Oklahoma; (sitting) Hiram Jones of Kansas to a number of tribes 
in northeast Oklahoma; John D. Miles of Indiana to the Kickapoos in north cen- 
tral Kansas; Brinton Darlington of Muscatine, Iowa to the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes in Western Oklahoma; Mahlon Stubbs of Kansas to the Kansas In- 
dians in east central Kansas; and Joel Morris of Indiana to the Pottawatomies 
in east central Kansas. 


erintendency in 1878. They continued to maintain 
their organization to await the selection of new 
agents. The last agency was given up by Laban 
J. Miles in 1885. 


Since the early episode, according to Jones’ 
book, “the work of American Friends and of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, in particular, has been 
centered about the various schools and in the 
mission stations on the Indian reservations.” 
Among those who have served from Iowa Yearly 
Meeting in the schools and on the stations in the 
Oklahoma area are Charles and Olive Whitely, 
Celia Whitely, Eber and Martina Hobson, Arthur 
and Nettie Hadley, Arthur and Marian Byerly, 
Laurence and Dorothy Auld, and Ermin and Ruth 
Perisho. 


In more recent years churches across Iowa 
Yearly Meeting have been most generous in re- 
membering the Oklahoma Indian work with gifts 
at Christmas time, buffalo nickles, DVBS gift 
projects, workcampers, books and clothing, and 
visits. 
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Iowa Friends Witness for Peace 


From the 1863 London Yearly Meeting epistle dealing with 
the Civil War until the present, Iowa Yearly Meeting Friends 
have been conscious of both their heritage and responsibility 
in matters of peace, and have felt a concern for serving their 
brothers in need. 


As early as 1864 Friends suffered by the operation of 
state militia laws and a committee was appointed to give aide 
and advice. Congress conferred non-combatant status and Iowa 
Yearly Meeting sent to this body a Minute of appreciation. In 
this decade also the first midwest peace conference was called. 
‘Ohio Yearly Meeting sent to Iowa a Minute of invitation “to 
see if we cannot bear a more efficient testimony against war, 
and to consider seeking the cooperation of other Christian de- 
nominations in an effort to procure the settlement of all 
National and International difficulties without resort to the 
sword.” Iowa Friends were in attendance and carried this im- 
portant testimony forward into their work. 


In 1867 at the Yearly Meeting session following this con- 
ference the first standing Committee on Peace was appointed, 
its early labors being to lecture, write and travel in the cause 
of peace. A number of documents were put into print, among 
these tracts being 5,000 copies of an “‘appeal to all that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” In 1869 the peace committee entered active 
cooperation with Friends across the country as they joined in 
the work of the Peace Association of Friends in America. Two 
conferences were held in 1887, one at LeGrand and one at 
Pleasant Plain where United States Senator Wilson spoke on 
arbitration for adjustment of national difficulties in place of 
war. 


In 1905 Iowa Yearly Meeting sent a message of approval 
and encouragement to President Theodore Roosevelt because 
of his successful efforts toward helping to bring about peace 
in settlement of differences between Russia and Japan. But 
Europe sprang up in new seedbeds for war and young mid- 
western Friends protested through essays and orations. In the 
following Yearly Meeting a War Emergency Committee was 
named for the purpose of carrying on educational work “to 


make clear to members and non-members, the Friends position 
on war.” 28 Iowa Yearly Meeting women’s groups did sewing 
for war relief through the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and 9 men went out into reconstruction work in France. 


Voices of Friends spoke out across the country and from 
within our Yearly Meeting in 1924. Dr. H. L. McCracken “called 
to our minds the tremendous cost of war both directly and in- 
directly in life, in money, in casualty of truth, in generations 
of hate and in loss of moral standards. He pointed out the fu- 
tility of preparedness. He challenged us to mobilize for peace 
and to wage peace with thoroughness and enthusiasm.” 


The following years were marked by growth in local peace 
committees. Letters to Congress protesting the Conscription 
bill reflected deep concern for the growing military policy of 
our nation. Within Iowa the Scattergood Hostel was a haven 
for refugees and the Yearly Meeting gave practical help until 
its closing in 1943 after which the Des Moines Friends Hostel 
was opened. The opportunity for our young men to serve God 
in Civilian Public Service Camps was approved along with a 
plan for support of the boys who entered. At the same time, 
loving concern was expressed to men who entered the armed 
service. 


In the two final decades of the century Friends of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting felt a new link with national and international 
policies through the World Consultative committee and the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. Visits were made 
to Congressmen, Seminars were attended in both Washington, 
D. C. and Iowa, and refugee families and displaced persons 
were located by and in Friends families. lowa Friends express- 
ed grave concern and protest also for the development and use 
of the A-bomb. 


As Iowa Yearly Meeting faces its second century its foun- 
dation for peace must be living the love of Jesus Christ as in- 
dividual Friends reach out through forgiveness and mercy to- 
ward all mankind. 
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Congressmen are visited in Washington in wit- 
ness for peace. 


The FCNL Works in Washington 
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Helping the Freedmen 


Immediately following the Emancipation 
Proclamation intense suffering befell the freed- 
men, especially the elderly, the widows and chil- 
dren. Northern newspapers of that period print- 
ed many articles describing the dire circum- 
stances of these needy freedmen of the South. 
Appeals were made for food, clothing, shoes, 
boots and money for their relief. The Freedmen’s 
Committee of Mahaska County, Iowa named a 
leader from each township in the county to direct 
an intensive drive for the above mentioned items. 


True to form, Iowa Friends became concerned 
about the education of this needy group, both 
young and old. Consequently, during the first 
Iowa Yearly Meeting held in September of 1863, 
a Committee on Improving the Conditions of the 
Freedmen of the South was appointed. 


By 1865 David Morgan, General Agent ap- 
pointed by the committee, had visited the Freed- 
men’s Committees of Indiana and Ohio. As a re- 
sult the Iowa Yearly Meeting Committee on 
Freedmen became a coordinate branch with Ohio, 
Indiana, and Western Yearly Meetings Freed- 
men’s Boards. An early accomplishment of the 
committee was to open schools for colored chil- 
dren and adults in Indianola and Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


By Yearly Meeting of 1886, Isaac T. Gibson, 
the General Agent, had opened schools in West- 
on, St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, Columbia, 
and Mexico in Missouri and one in Atchison, 
Kansas with a total enrollment of 1,505 children 
and adults. That year the Yearly Meeting con- 
tributed $2,381.62 with an additional $2,499.61 
coming from other sources. 


In 1868 the General Agent, David Morgan, 
used his influence to get the Missouri law to sup- 
port the Negro schools in that state which had 
increased in number again. 


In 1869 the Iowa Yearly Meeting Freedmen’s 
Committee’s General Agent supervised seven 
teachers and schools with over 1,000 pupils. As 
the years passed, support was received from 


Scotland and England as well as from our own 
Yearly Meeting. Also, the work spread from 
Missouri and Kansas into Mississippi and South 
Carolina, When the need arose, Friends held Nor- 
mal Schools of three months duration at various 
places. 


In 1880 the school at Sedalia, Missouri had 
332 students and four colored teachers. D. W. 
Bowles served as head teacher there for eight 
years. 


Land was purchased in Parsons, Kansas in 
1881 on which a school building was constructed 
for $2,000. Hobson Normal Institute was in oper- 
ation by 1883 under the leadership of D. W. 
Bowles. The school grew to an enrollment of 88 
by 1885 with 7 graduating that year. Hobson 
Normal Institute continued to guide the people of 
color both educationally and religiously until 
1897 when the Iowa Yearly Meeting Committee 
on Freedmen decided to sell the property and 
give the proceeds to assist’ worthy Negro chil- 
dren attend Southland College. 


During the 34 years of efforts to aid in the 
education of the colored people of the South, 
Iowa Friends gave freely of their money, pos- 
sessions, and services as teachers. It is with 
deepest respect that we review these efforts to 
prepare the freedom for their rightful place in 
their world and surroundings. 


“Elizabeth Fry in Newgate” 


PART VI 


The Work of Women for Missions 


In 1882 consecrated women of Western and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings came under the burden of foreign missionary work. 
Organizations to this purpose were formed in a sense of humble 
prayer. 

The next year, 1883, Eliza C. Armstrong, Missionary Ad- 
vocate editor, visited Iowa Yearly Meeting for the purpose of 
interesting the women in the foreign work. There was good 
response which resulted in the forming of an historic organi- 
zation for the furtherance of missionary work. 

The 1883 Iowa Yearly Meeting Minutes give record of the 
Constitution and first appointed officers. 

“CONSTITUTION OF THE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE 1. This association shall be known as the Missionary 
Association of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


ART. 2. The object of this association shall be to engage in such 
mission work as shall be found within its reach. 

ART. 3. The payment of one dollar shall constitute an individual 
a member for one year, and two dollars a life member. 

ART. 4. The officers of the association shall be chosen biennially. 
They shall be a President, Secretary, Treasurer, and twelve Vice-Presi- 
dents, or one for each quarterly meeting. These shall constitute a general 
Executive Committee.” 

“The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

President, Sarah E. Hughes, New Sharon 
Vice-President, Lydia Armstrong 

Recording Secretary, Esther Hiatt, Lynnville 
Corresponding Secretary, M. M. Naylor, Des Moines 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Hollingsworth, Stuart 

Vice-Presidents for Quarterly Meetings: Salem—Mary Gibson, 
Pleasant Plain—Mary Crumbly, Springdale—Eliza Schooley, Lynn, 
Grove—Esther Hiatt, Bear Creek—Louisa McCracken, Ackworth— 
Mary I. Ellis, Oskaloosa—Lizzie Ladd, Bangor—Rhoda Neville, Honey 
Creek—Mary J. Andrews, Winneshiek—Martha Battey, Minneapolis— 
Eliza J. Lindley, Greenville—Hanah Hinshaw.” 


It was at these same 1883 sessions that the decision was 
made by the Yearly Meeting to accept Jamaica as a field of ser- 
vice as recommended by the already formed Missionary Associ- 
ation, 


Since Women’s Missionary groups were formed at this 
period of time in most all Yearly Meetings, a triennial confer- 
ence of Yearly Meeting groups was started in 1884. The fourth 
conference was held at Wilmington, Ohio in 1896. 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting undertook a project to support some girls in Ramallah 
in 1888. They continued this for five years. This was their re- 
port to the Yearly Meeting: 


Bangor Friends Women’s Foreign Missionary Society about 1900 on 
south side of church. (Back row, left to right) Sarah Jane Hollingsworth, 
Olive Lancaster, Mary Belle Whinery, Susannah Hollingsworth, Hannah 
Kinzer, Molly Norman, Sue Macy and Asenath Green. (Second row, 
standing, left to right) Christina Hollingsworth, Lydia Green, Amy 
Green, Martha Raley and Hannah Carter. (Sitting on the ground, left to 
right) Marjorie Kinzer, Cora Kinzer, Reba Comfort, Dora Alabaugh, 
Ruth Green, Hester Green, Ella Whinery, Ida Hollingsworth, Ruth 
Comfort. 
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The National Women’s Missionary Union Triennial Meeting, 1951, Friends Church, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


“TO IOWA YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS—We 
feel yery thankful to our Heavenly Father that we are able at this time 
to make so favorable a report of our work. One year ago we felt that 
we knew not which way to turn for a field of labor suited to our means, 
but decided to study the fields of Alaska and Japan for the year, and if 
way opened to choose one of these for our future work. We made the 
investigation carefully and prayerfully, but the way did not open for us 
to enter either of those needy and promising fields. But the field of 
Syria was commended to us, where our sister society of New England 
Yearly Meeting is at work, and having the assurance from them that 
they would be glad to give us a share in this work, the Holy Spirit 
sealed this upon our hearts and gaye us a very precious oneness of feel- 
ing with reference to entering that field. Not a discordant note was 
sounded in the voice of acceptance, and we accept this field as the provi- 
dential opening for us. The mission there is not an experiment, but has 


been in successful operation for several years. The entire property of it 
belongs to New England Yearly Meeting. They have named it the “Eli 
and Sybil Jones Mission,” in honor of its founders. We can go to work 
now with a definite settled purpose, which of itself is a source of 
strength and inspiration. We have decided to support some girls in the 
school at Ramallah the coming year as a part of our work.” 


Their next major project was in Jamaica. In 1894 the 
WFMS reported having H. Alma Penrose working under their 
care in the district around Amity Hall in Jamaica. Arthur 
Swift who had been working under the Home and Foreign 
Board was engaged by the WFMS to give additional help 
around Amity Hall. 


Thus we note the expanding of missionary responsibility 
by the women to hire and support missionaries on the field dur- 


ing this time in their history. They did, however, work coop- 
eratively with the Yearly Meeting standing committee called 
“Home and Foreign Mission Board.” The actual oversight of 
field work and sending missionaries out for service by the 
WFMS ceased in 1912 when Jamaica was placed in the hands of 
The American Friends Board of Missions. (To keep the Friends 
missionary perspective it ought to be noted here that the 
American Friends Board of Missions was started in the year of 
1894.) 

Beginning with the 1921 Yearly Meeting minutes, reports 
of the Women’s Missionary Union of Friends in America ap- 
pear. Also in the same year the Iowa Yearly Meeting women’s 
organization began to be referred to as “‘The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society,” rather than “The Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society.” Then in 1929 the Iowa Yearly Meeting women’s or- 
ganization began to be called the “‘Women’s Missionary Union,” 
which continues to be the terminology of the present day. 


In these more recent years the Women’s Missionary Union 
has been holding an annual Missionary Day in the Spring on 
the Penn College campus. Workshops are conducted for local 
missionary society officers, guest missionaries are usually 
present to speak and various projects are undertaken from year 
to year. The Women’s Missionary Union has been very mind- 
ful of the needs of students attending Penn College from 
Friends mission fields. 

Triennial conferences continue to be conducted for the 
Women’s Missionary Union of the Five Years Meeting. In 1951 
the conference was held in the Friends Church at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 


Ladies on Penn Campus attending the Yearly Meeting Women’s 
Missionary Union Conference in the spring of 1962. 


IN 1892 THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS FOR 
MISSIONARY CANDIDATES WERE EMPLOYED: 


ae 


Pep 


32. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Jamaican workers: 


What is thy age, health, and physical strength? Please 
furnish physician’s certificate. 

Are thy parents living and what are thy family ties? 
What is and what has been thy employment? 

What schools hast thou attended and for how long a 
time? 

Hast thou studied since leaving school and what hast thou 
read during the past year? 

Art thou familiar with the history of the Bible and art 
thou accustomed to search its passages helpful in Chris- 
tian work, noting chapter and verse, that thou mayst re- 
fer to such passages readily? 
What dost thou consider the leading truths of Chris- 
tianity? 
Give some account of thy conversion and Christian ex- 
perience. 
Hast thou been engaged in any Christian service, of what | 
kind and with what results? 

Dost thou think that the Holy Spirit has prompted thee 
to engage in Christian work? 
If some pleasant remunerative employment should offer, 
wouldst thou still prefer missionary work? 
Dost thou acquire a foreign language easily? 
Hast thou taught, what kind of a school and with what 
success? 
Canst thou sing and play a cabinet organ? ; 
Canst thou adapt thyself to circumstances in the com- 
forts or discomforts of a missionary life? 

Would thou agree to give five years as a missionary at — 


(left to right) Alsina Andrews, Alta Hoover, 
Luella Hoover, Mary White, Sada Stanley, Alma Swift. 


Men’s Organization Development 


Glen Switzer, a former Iowan but then leader in California Yearly 
Meeting, came to Iowa Yearly Meeting at his own expense in 1946. Under 
Divine concern he shared with the men of our Yearly Meeting the potential 
of a men’s extension movement. 


These men were inspired to organize according to the six propositions 

below: 

1. The name for the new organization to be the Men’s Extension Moyement of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting. 

2. The officers to be: President, Wallace G. Jackson of Earlham; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Fred A. Noland of Bear Creek; First Vice President, Bernard White of 
Hesper; Second Vice President, Francis Dodds of Buffalo; Third Vice President, John 
W. Bailey of Marshalltown; Board of Directors—Roy S. Williams of Oskaloosa, Arthur 
Wiese of Arnolds Park, and Duane McCracken of Minneapolis. 

3. Any man who is a member of or takes part in the work of any local church 
in Iowa Yearly Meeting to be eligible for membership. 

4. The establishment of a summer conference camp for youth to be the official 
project for the present time. 

5. A special committee consisting of Bernard White of Hesper, LeRoy E. Cof- 
fin of Des Moines and Harold Bacon of Liberty, to be appointed with power to act, to 
investigate, and select suitable property for such a camp. 

6. A mid-year meeting and banquet to be held in Des Moines in March. 


Since the development of a youth camp was the first and major pro- 
ject of the organization they immediately began the search for the right 
site. After much investigation 13 acres of land were purchased from L. E. 
Butler for $1,000. This tract of land lay adjacent to the northwest side of 
Pine Lake State Park, near Eldora. $2,000 was raised at Yearly Meeting 
time in 1947 for the project development. 


The process of developing the grounds and facilities has continued 
from that time until now. A road was constructed into the grounds and a 
well drilled as first steps. 


In the fall of 1948 the camp grounds were dedicated to the spiritual 
training and inspiration of youth. Perry Hayden of Michigan was present 
with his powerful stewardship testimony. 


Friendship Lodge, comprising a dining hall and kitchen, was the first 
building constructed on the ground, this being begun in late October 1948. 
Clarence Mason and Noah Settle were chief carpenters with many other 
men donating labor. 


In 1949 men from Marshalltown constructed the first cabin on the 
grounds. Twelve more cabins were constructed one by one over a period of 


PRESIDENTS OF QUAKER MEN 


1962-63 


Wallace Jackson 

John Bailey 

Harold Bacon 

Bernard White 

Arthur McDowell 

Corwin Hadley 

Marion Rains 

John L. Davis 

Ercil Beane | 
Ronald Settle | 


Melvin Laughlin has served as 
Secretary-Treasurer 1952-1963 


Quaker Heights entrance in 1963 
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Dedication of Quaker Heights Camp grounds in 1948. Perry Hayden is 
speaking. 


Summer, 1948, inspectors of the water well site at Quaker Heights: 
(left to right) Orval Cox, John Martin, Clarence Hinshaw, Harold Bacon, 
John Bailey and Roy Williams. 


Foundation of Friendship 
Lodge at Quaker Heights 
in October 1948. 


years by men from local meetings and quarterly meetings. 


The name of “Quaker Heights” was chosen for the 
grounds because of the physical setting on a high bluff over- 
looking the Iowa River. It was the prayer of the organizing 
committee that the camp would provide opportunity for new 
spiritual heights in the lives of Iowa Young Friends. 


Some 250 people came to Quaker Heights on July 4 to 
help prepare the grounds for the first youth camp which was 
held July 19-28. A house trailer was purchased for temporary 
housing of a caretaker. At the spring banquet in 1954 the men 
approved the construction of a caretaker’s cottage which was 
built and dedicated in the fall. Leslie McCargar was hired as 
the first caretaker. The second caretaker who presently 
serves is Leo Knight. 


A chapel building was badly needed at Quaker Heights 
because of the growing inadequacy of the large tent. There- 
fore a splendid chapel was constructed and dedicated on Sep- 
tember 25, 1957. Some of the lumber from the old Illinois 
Grove meeting house was used for the chapel. 


Land to the north of Quaker Heights finally became 
available in 1962. The men at Yearly Meeting were enthusias- 
tic in their approval for purchasing the 28 available acres for 
$4,300. This land lays adjacent to the north side of the orig- 
inal 13 acres and borders the Iowa River to the west. This 
beautifully wooded forty-one acres is a real credit to lowa 
Yearly Meeting. 


An outdoor chapel has been built on this new property in 
memory of LeRoy Coffin who was one of the pioneers of the 
camp project. The Young Friends are also building a guest 
cottage on the new acreage. A road was bulldozed into the new 
wooded area and down over the ledge to the river bank level. 
Further developments are being plannd on this newly pur- 
chased land in the immediate years ahead. 


In 1957 the Articles of Incorporation were adopted to 
change the name of this organization to “‘Quaker Men of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting.”’ 


The men have done many other things of real value be- 
yond the main project of Quaker Heights. Men painted rooms 


CAMP QUAKER HEIGHTS CHAPEL 


at Penn College. They also boosted the building of the college 
gymnasium. Funds were sent in support of the African Farm - ™ — i 
Mission. Quaker Men helped in the establishment of the new Q , te. AMER 


meeting at Fairfield. 


The men’s movement adopted a plan of $5.00 member- 
ships to assist in carrying on their work. A good response has 
accorded a financial life line for Quaker Heights and other 
projects. A Family Camp was sponsored by Quaker Men on 

; Labor Day weekend in 1962 which was most successful. An- 
| other one is planned for 1963. 


One of the annual highlights of the year is the Quaker 
Men’s banquet. The last three have been held in the Penn 
gymnasium with the highest attendance coming in 1962 with 


400 present. n 
Camp Cabins 


Quaker Men’s Council, 1961-62. Left to 
right, back row: Russell Sams, Ronald 
Settle, Richard Eichenberger, Boyd Eu- 
rom; front row: Ercil Beane, Melvin 
Laughlin and Leo Knight. 


Wayne Tuttles, Family Camp Earl Willits, Bangor, Organist 


Bulldozing road to river bank on new Quaker Heights property, 1963 


Quaker Men’s Banquet, 1962 


Christian Endeavor and Young Friends 


The earliest youth work in Iowa Friends churches was 
done through the first day scripture schools. Complimentary 
to this organized spiritual enlightenment was the religious 
contribution of Friends schools—boarding schools, academies 
and colleges. 


During the era of the reawakening of Friends in the 
1880’s and 1890’s there came a new vital means of organized 
ministry for youth. This was the introduction of Christian 
Endeavor. (Many youth groups in Iowa Yearly Meeting con- 
tinue to call themselves Christian Endeavor). 


In the report of the Home and Foreign Missionary Board 


of Iowa Yearly Meeting to the 1891 sessions the following 
communication is recorded: 


“The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor have had 
much to do in this great awakening of missionary interest. Their pledge 


Assembly tent at Quaker Heights in the 1950’s. 


for $400 to support a worker in the field the coming year, is most 
thankfully accepted. We praise the Lord for the outpouring of this 
spirit upor us.” 


The 1891 Yearly Meeting Minutes lists for the first time 
The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor as a stand- 
ing organization of the Yearly Meeting. The officers were list- 
ed as follows: John Hadley—President, LeGrand, Iowa; Chas. 
Hammond—Secretary and Treasurer, New Providence, lowa; 
Rosa E. Lewis—l1st Vice President, Oskaloosa, Iowa; W. C. 
Edinger—2nd Vice President, Des Moines, Iowa; Emma T. 
Coffin—Superintendent of Missionary Work, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; and Tillie Atkinson—Organizer and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, lowa Falls, lowa. 


In 1892 the Yearly Meeting began to publish for the first 
time a report of the Christian Endeavor Union to the Yearly 
Meeting. In this first report we note that “the executive com- 


Young Friends at camp about 1957 
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mittee was instructed to publish again the Christian Endeavor 
News.” They also decided to hold their meetings of “the Union 
on Second Day evening and Third Day morning at the opening 
of Yearly Meeting.” The Christian Endeavor Union chose 
Susan E. Allen as their Christian Endeavor Union evangelist 
who was to give her time entirely among the societies of lowa 
Yearly Meeting. They promised to pay her $400 and travelling 
expenses for the year. The Union also pledged $500 to the Ja- 
maican work, $100 more than the previous year. 


At the 1893 Christian Endeavor Union meeting they took 
a collection of $109.55 of which $90 was given for a new horse 
and the balance on a printing press, both for Gilbert Farr. 
Seven Quarterly Meetings reported 62 Christian Endeavor 
Societies with 1,430 active members and 240 associate mem- 
bers for the year 1893. They were continuing to keep an evan- 
gelist in the field and pledged support of $500 for Gilbert Farr 
in Jamaica. 


In 1898 the Union decided to accept the invitation of The 
Western Work editor to provide copy for a Christian Endeav- 
or page in each future issue. Viola Smith of Salem was ap- 
pointed as the field evangelist for the year 1898-99. 


During the early part of the 1900’s the Christian En- 
deavor Union had reached the point of contributing nearly 


$1,000 to foreign missions each year. Most of this amount 
went to the Jamaica work. It was the peak era for Christian 
Endeavor in Iowa Yearly Meeting. 


In 1918 annual Young Friends Conferences in Iowa were 
initiated. Also in this period of time the Union retained the 
services of a Field Secretary. 


In 1919 a recommendation was made to this effect: “Be- 
cause there are groups other than the Christian Endeavor 
Society in some of our Meetings, and because these groups 
have not been represented in the Christian Endeavor Union of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, we recommend that the name of this or- 
ganization be changed to ‘Young Friends of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting.” This recommendation was not approved at the time 
because the major number of youth groups were Christian 
Endeavor societies. In 1921 The Constitution of the Christian 
Endeavor Union of Iowa Yearly Meeting was proposed and 
adopted. During this period around 1921 about $500 was being 
given to missions each year. 


The total budget of 1930 for the Christian Endeavor 
Union was listed as $150 with $5.00 being designated for Mis- 
sions. This period represents the low ebb to which there had 
been a gradual decline since about 1912 as the missionary and 
evangelistic emphasis was lessened. 


It was recommended in 1934 that the Christian Endeavor 
Union be organized as other Yearly Meeting Standing Com- 
mittees with two advisers being appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting. This was approved and has continued to be the prac- 
tice to this present day. 


In 1940 the request was again made to change the name 
from the Christian Endeavor Union to The Young Friends 
Board. This time it was approved and succeeding Yearly 
Meeting Minutes have used this terminology. However, there 
are yet local youth groups which call themselves Christian En- 
deavor. 


1947 was a red letter year for youth in Iowa Yearly 
Meeting. They entered into another Jamaica project. The 
Yearly Meeting started putting the Young Friends Board in 
the budget. The camp site was being developed at Pine Lake 
which became Camp Quaker Heights. Two leadership training 
conferences were held. 


In 1950 the first Young Friends Camp was held at Quak- 
er Heights. 128 young people appeared (75 had been expected) 
to stretch the make shift accommodations into near emerg- 
ency. The dining hall was used to house the girls while the 
boys slept in tents. Assemblies were held in a 30’ x 60’ tent. It 


Bob Meredith, Willard Wagaman, 


Young Friends at Yearly Meeting, 1962 


The Junior Christian Endeavor Society at Lynnville Friends Church, 1919. (Front 
row, left to right) May Davis, unidentified person, Mary Meredith, Velma Gause, Ella 
May Dearinger, Katherine Wagaman, Mary Coffey, Dorothy White, Ivo Quire, Pansy 
Wood, Freda Meredith, May Meredith, Ann Huston, Ruth Macy, Violet Meredith, Hazel 
Meredith, Irene Ladd, Sarah Ladd, Edna Allee, Doris White, Myrtle Bushong, Dora Ladd, 
Anna Ladd, Albert Renaud, George Renaud, Mrs. Wood, Georgea and baby Rosemarie. 
(Back row, left to right) John Davis, Herbert Wagaman, Wilbur Stanley, Reuben Macy, 
Loring Macy, Bryan Johnson, Louise Quire, Austin Tindell, George Quire, Herman Macy, 
Macy, Glenwood Stanley, Earl Graham, 
Charles Wagaman, Carl Coffey, Charles Shepherd, Austin Meredith, unidentified person, 
Franklin Renaud, Leslie Linnaberry. 
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CAMPERS LINED UP OUTSIDE THE DINING HALL WAITING FOR THE NOON MEAL 


was the beginning, however, of a fast developing camping pro- 
gram for Iowa Young Friends. 


In 1952 three camps were held with 147 in attendance. In 
1954 there were 187 campers and in 1957 a total of 327. Four 
camps were conducted in 1958 with 383 campers followed in 
1959 by five camps and 470 campers plus 65 adult leaders. 
Camps have successfully continued just under the 500 mark 
since that time. 


In recent years the Young Friends have been paying fifty 
cents dues and contributing toward a Quaker Heights project 
and a mission project. In 1962 the mission project involved 
helping send Engene and Frances Wolfley to Jamaica for six 
weeks. The 1963 project was sponsored jointly with the mis- 
sion committee. Dennis Devick of Marshalltown and Faith 
Shugart of Greenville were sent to Jamaica for six weeks. 


The present Quaker Heights project is the construction 
of a guest cottage which is to be dedicated in memory of Leo- 
nard Kimani, a young African student who lost his life in a 
swimming accident in 1962. 


The following projects are developed yearly by the Young 
Friends Board: 

(1) A yearly program outline to be used by all groups. 

(2) A camping program at Camp Quaker Heights 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


Two College-age retreats. 

A spring leadership conference for high school stu- 
dents and Young Friends sponsors. 

A yearly meeting banquet and program. 
Sponsoring of fall seminar to United Nations and 
spring seminar to Washington, D. C. 

Publishing of a Young Friends newsletter quarterly 
and bulletin for advisers in the other months. 
Mission project. 


Cabin area at Camp Quaker Heights 
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Camp stunt—spoon fed Boating on Pine Lake 


Recreation at Camp 


Devotions—College Age Retreat 


PART VII 
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Meetinghouses of Yesteryear 


Log-cabin meetinghouse at Pleasant Plain built 
about 1840, typical of many of our pioneer Iowa 
churches. 


South Muscatine 


Bangor church built in 1858. Picture taken 
about 1895. 
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Valton, Wisconsin church erected in 1890. In the 
buggy is “Uncle Jimmy” Stanley (1808-1898), 
minister there for 40 years; the couple being 
Caleb and Louisa Harvey. 


Hopewell, 1886 


House of Simon Hadley built in 1855, where Summit 
Grove’s first Monthly Meeting was held. Picture 
taken in 1894. 


Sugar Creek 


Greenwood 


Cummings 


FRIENDS CHURCH 


Long years and many years ago 

Good friends and neighbors came to know 
The meaning of a Throne of Grace, 

And built a humble worship place. 


It has no tower of chiming bells 
Wherein the soul of music dwells; 
No lofty steeple with its spire 
No pomp, to bolster man’s desire. 


A little church beside the way 

Where children learned to sing and pray, 
And parents knew and understood 

The need of teaching, “God is good”. 


A shrine standing beside the lane 

Midst fertile fields of ripened grain. 
Where thanks are said, by those who toil, 
To God, for blessings from the soil. 


A little country church of prayer 

Where neighbors with their neighbors share 
Their joys, their sorrows, peace and strife 
From childhood days ’till close of life. 


—by E. O. Osborn 


Liberty Center 


THE OLD MEETING HOUSE 


The Old Meeting House on the corner, 
Holds a wealth of fond memory, 

As I sit here now and ponder, 

Over old times that used to be. 


It was not the building I cherish, 
But the Spirit that therein dwelt, 
That tugs today at my memory, 

And causes my old heart to melt. 


I was too young to remember, 

When Mother first carried me there, 
I didn’t presume to be quiet, 

While folk were engaging in prayer. 


But when I got out of the cradle, 
And I learned to walk by myself, 
They put me in a wee tot class, 
With a host of wee little elf. 


And as I grew into childhood, 

Of the right age to understand, 

The clothes pins dressed like the Prophets, 
Held forth in a box of white sand. 


I recall too those faithful teachers, 

Who helped shape my young childhood years, 
And, too late I thank them for giving 

Their talent, their time and their tears. 


And there were the old time Preachers, 
Their messages seemed to spit fire, 
But they got under us sinners, 

And lifted us out of the mire. 
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They pointed our steps toward Heaven, 
And warned us of ruin below, 

They told us of Jesus who loved us, 
That satan was always our foe. 


Those dear old Sabbath School Teachers, 
And those faithful Preachers, I’m sure, 
Planted good seed for the Kingdom, 

In hearts where the fruit will endure. 


They taught us not only on Sabbaths, 
We should live by the Golden Rule, 
It’s precepts we should remember, 
At work, at play, ot at school. 


Not all was serious and somber, 

We had plenty of time for play, 

At those good old Sabbath School picnies, 
We spent many a happy day. 


’Twas really a thrill when an Elder, 
Engaged in a gunny sack race, 

And won over a group of youngsters, 
Who couldn’t keep up with his pace. 


Sitting in Meeting one First Day, 
I casually glanced ’cross the aisle, 
I noticed a néw girl in Meeting, 

And I caught the edge of her smile. 


We said our “I do” some months later 
At a Fifth Day Meeting one night, 

At the close of the business session, 
As Quakers thought proper and right. 


We've attended Meeting together, 
It’s been over forty years now, 

And I’m sure we will keep on coming, 
While we're able to hobble, somehow. 


The Old Meeting House on the corner, 
Has since been replaced by the new, 
And those who met there for worship, 
Today number only a few. 


But I must cease this meditation, 

Too long now I have rambled on, 
Reminiscing over the memories 

Of old times long since past and gone. 


So I’) tie them all up in a bundle, 
And stow them all fondly away, 
Until the Meeting up Yonder, 

Convenes at the close of the day. 


When we meet there in His presence, 
The old Meeting House won’t be there, 
But we'll meet in happy reunion, 

In a corner of Heaven somewhere. 


—C. J. White 


REVERIE 


Sometimes in the still of the evening 
it seems to me I hear 

The creaking of ox-drawn wagons 
and voices ringing clear. 


Then out of the dusk comes a picture 
of a campfire’s cherry glow, 

And here and there are the faces of 
loved ones, long ago. 


I listen, oh so intently, as the 
voices rise and fall 

And wish I could catch every word 
that I might tell to all, 


The wishes and aspirations of these _ 
who have traveled far 

To find a home and a haven. 
as the Wise Men followed a star. 


I hear of the woods and the prairies, 
Of soil both black and deep; 

Of flowing streams of water, 
and dreamed of crops to reap. 


And while there were those who were downcast, 
most of the hopes ran high 

For here was a land of promise, 
with beauty to meet the eye. 


Here was wood for the housing 
and fuel ’gainst the winter’s cold, 
With wildlife and fruits in abundance 
to feed both young and old. 


“Tt is here I stay, and make my stand” 
J hear a brave voice cry, 

“For there can be no better land 
beneath this prairie sky.” 


Then a gentle voice in accents clear _ 
said, “By thy side I’ll stand. 

So let’s give thanks to God above 
that we have found this land.” — 


With that the voices faded, and too, 
the picture fair, 

But dimly ’round the fire I sa 
that all were bowed in prayer. 


And here on “the boundless prairie” 
these good folk made their stand, 


Here they builded their “meeting house” 


for this was “the promised land.” 


Their Biblical Thee and Thou bespoke 
their reverence for their God, 
And their envisioned fields and crops 

have long replaced the sod. 


No highway spanned the prairies 
when their ‘new day’’ was born, 

Nor dreamed they of our country roads 
now “canyons thru the corn.” 


The old log house has mouldered 
and the spinning wheel is still, 

The smokehouse and the cider press 
have gone for good or ill. 


— Gone too, the forest and the trail 


replaced by stone and steel 


For now we hear the motor’s roar 


and not the creaking wheel. 


The Thee and Thou of early days 
is rarely spoken now, 

With its passing there’s a feeling 
of poignant loss, somehow 


For this was very much a part 

of those who “Broke the sod,” 
And was a sign to all who heard 

that they witnessed thus for God. 


But the “meeting house” is standing still 


an emblem of their trust 
In God above as a God of love, 
and keep the faith we must. 


They builded well these pioneers 
Whose hearts were all aflame. 

Should we allow the fire to dim 
the greater be our shame. 


God grant that we in our own time 
May do as well as they 

And pass the trust along to those 
Who follow in “the way.” 


—Steven M. Jessup 
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SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING 
1847 


In 1844 Salem and Pleasant Plain meetings 
joined in @ request to Western Quarterly 
Meeting of Indiana Yearly Meeting to be set 
up as a Quarterly Meeting. The request was 
deferred, apparently because of a feeling that 
the meetings in lowa were so scattered, until 
October, 1847, when Indiana Yearly Meeting 
met at Whitewater. Approval was granted at 
this time. 

Salem Friends erected a new brick meet- 
inghouse 40’ by 70’ to replace their log cabin 
church, just previous to the first Quarterly 
Meeting sessions. On May 20, 1848, Friends 
gathered from far and near for the first 
Quarterly Meeting ever held west of the Mis- 
sissippi in the new Salem meetinghouse. 

A committee of both men and women 
Friends was present from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting to give such help as might be needed. 
Joseph Hockett was named clerk for the day 
and Stephen Hockett recording clerk. 

Meetings in this Quarterly Meeting which 
were later discontinued included New Garden, 
Chestnut Hill, East Grove, Stockport and 
Hickory Grove. The present meetings are 
Salem and Cedar Creek. 


SPRINGDALE (RED CEDAR) 
QUARTERLY MEETING 
1858 

Red Cedar Quarterly Meeting was set off 
from Salem Quarterly Meeting, with the con- 
sent of Indiana Yearly Meeting, May 8, 1858. 
Representatives were present from Red Cedar, 
Winneshiek, and Bloomington monthly meet- 
ings. Other meetings included were Honey 
Groye, Center, Elkhorn, Fairview and Pleas- 
ant Valley. Joseph Rowntree and Greenberry 
P. Wood were named clerks for the day, and 
at the next Quarterly Meeting Henry Rown- 
tree and Enoch Hoag were appointed. The 
name of this Quarterly Meeting was changed 
to Springdale at the first Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1863. Sweetland and Springdale were 
meetings in this Quarterly Meeting for a 
time, but were discontinued. The meetings to- 
day are West Branch, Bloomington, Muscatine 
and Buffalo. 


Our Churches of Today 


SALEM FRIENDS CHURCH 
Salem, Iowa 


Established in 1838 by Vermillion Grove 


Monthly Meeting of Illinois. 


MUSCATINE FRIENDS CHURCH 
Muscatine, Iowa 

Established 1853 as a Preparative Meeting; 

became a Monthly Meeting in 1856. 


CEDAR CREEK FRIENDS CHURCH 
Route 4—_-Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


Began as an Indulged Meeting in 1841; es- 
tablished as a Preparative Meeting later in 
1841; became a Monthly Meeting in 1855. 


WEST BRANCH FRIENDS CHURCH 
West Branch, Iowa 
Established as Springdale Indulged Meeting 
in 1852, soon changed name to West Branch 
Preparative Meeting. Became a Monthly 
Meeting in 1892. 


BLOOMINGTON FRIENDS CHURCH 
Route 2—Muscatine, lowa 
Established in 1856. 


RICHLAND FRIENDS CHURCH 
Richland, lowa 
Established in 1887. 


RUBIO FRIENDS CHURCH 
Rubio, lowa 
Established in 1905 as a part of Richland 
Monthly Meeting; became a separate Month- 
ly Meeting in 1922. 


BUFFALO FRIENDS CHURCH 
Buffalo, Iowa 
Established in 1917 by West Branch Month- 
ly Meeting. 


FAIRFIELD FRIENDS CHURCH 
1207 South Sixth Street—Fairfield, lowa 
Established as a Monthly Meeting in 1960 by 
Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting. 


PLEASANT PLAIN FRIENDS CHURCH 
Pleasant Plain, Iowa 
Established in 1841 by Salem Monthly Meet- 

ing. 


PLEASANT PLAIN QUARTERLY 
MEETING 
1852 

The early Minutes of Pleasant Plain 
Quarterly Meeting were lost in a fire, and 
thus some information is not available. At 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, held May 15, 1852, 
a request was received from Pleasant Plain, 
Richland, and Spring Creek meetings for a 
new Quarterly Meeting to be held alternately 
at Pleasant Plain and Spring Creek on “the 
fourth seventh day of the second, fifth, eighth, 
and eleventh months.” The request was grant- 
ed. (One study indicates that the granting of 
this request may have been deferred, and the 
first Quarterly Meeting was held on Febru- 
ary 18, 1856, and that “Three Rivers’’ Month- 
ly Meeting was also one of the original 
Monthly Meetings at that time.) 


Meetings once a part of this Quarterly 
Meeting but later discontinued include Rocky 
Run, Mt. Zion, Walnut Creek, Nugent and 
Chapel. The latter church was oyer the line in 
Missouri, and is said to have been Orin Hutch- 
in’s first pastorate. 

Meetings in this Quarterly Meeting today 
are Pleasant Plain, Richland, Rubio, Hopewell, 
Woolson and Fairfield. The latter is the new- 
est meeting in Iowa Yearly Meeting. 


BANGOR (WESTERN PLAINS) 
QUARTERLY MEETING 
1858 

Western Plains Quarterly Meeting was set 
off by Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting. 
Their first session was held June 5, 1858. Rep- 
resentatives were present from the Honey 
Creek, Westland (LeGrand), and Western 
Plains (Bangor) monthly meetings. The name 
“Western Plains’’ was changed to Bangor in 
1860. 


It had been decided by Bangor to replace 
their old log meetinghouse with a new frame 
building before the first Quarterly Meeting 
was to be held. Before the new building was 
completed, however, it was severly damaged 
by a windstorm to the extent that it could not 
be repaired in time. Finally a rough addition 
was hastily built on one side of the log meet- 


inghouse to accommodate the first Quarterly 
Meeting session. All available space was oc- 
eupied for the histerie occasion. Robert and 
Sarah Lindsay, Friends from England, were 
in attendance. The first clerk of the women’s 
meeting was Sarah Haines. 

Meetings which were at one time a part 
of this Quarterly Meeting included Prairie- 
ville, Albion, Nevada, Ames, Stanford, Sheri- 
dan and Quarry, Liberty, Bangor, Hartland, 
Marshalltown and LeGrand now. constitute 
Bangor Quarterly Meeting. 


ACK WORTH (SOUTH RIVER) 
QUARTERLY MEETING 
1860 

This Quarterly Meeting was also set off 
by Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting at the 
request of the {Three Rivers and Bear Creek 
monthly meetings. Their first Quarterly 
Meeting session was held at Ackworth (South 
River) on March 10, 1860. Nathan Craven was 
named clerk for the day. At the following 
Quarterly Meeting he and Joseph Cook were 
appointed clerks. 

Meetings which were once a part of this 
Quarterly Meeting include High Point, Lib- 
erty Center, Garden Grove, Lacona, Spring 
Grove, and New Hope. Five meetings present- 
jy make ap Ackworth Quarter: Ackworth, In- 
dianola, Motor, Middle River and Smyrna. 


BEAR CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING 
1865 


The request for a Quarterly Meeting was 
made by the Bear Creek and Summit Grove 
(Stuart) meetings to. South River (Ack- 
worth) Quarterly Meeting. Quarterly Meet- 
ing status was approved by Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1865, and first session was held at Bear 
Creek meetinghouse in Dallas County on 
May 12, 1866. In the women’s meeting Re- 
becca Bowles was named clerk for the day. 

Meetings ence a part of this Quarterly 
Meeting include Cummings, Glenwood, Lin- 
den, Burr Oak, Casey and West Ridge. Pres- 
ent meetings in Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting 
are Bear Creek, Canby, Des Moines, Earlham 
and Stuart. 


HOPEWELL FRIENDS CHURCH 
Richland, Iowa 
Established in 1864; became Hopewell-Rubio 
Monthly Meeting in 1922, set off from Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting; became Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting in 1956. 


BANGOR FRIENDS CHURCH 
Union, Iowa 
Established in 1853 as Western Plains Pre- 
parative Meeting by Pleasant Plain Quar- 
terly Meeting; became a Monthly Meeting in 
1855; changed name to Bangor in 1860. 


LIBERTY FRIENDS CHURCH 
Clemons, Iowa 
Established in 1901. 


WOOLSON FRIENDS CHURCH 
Richland, Iowa 
Established in 1864 as Elm Grove Monthly 
Meeting, then changed to South Richland, 
then to Woolson. Remained Richland-Wool- 
son Monthly Meeting until 1953. 


MARSHALLTOWN FRIENDS CHURCH 
West Main and Third Streets 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Established in 1892 by Bangor Quarterly 

Meeting. 


LE GRAND FRIENDS CHURCH 
LeGrand, Iowa 
Established 1855 as Westland Meeting by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting; changed name to 
LeGrand in 1861. 


HARTLAND FRIENDS CHURCH 
Route 3—Marshalltown, Iowa 
Established between 1853 and 1858 by West- 
ern Plains (Bangor) Monthly Meeting; be- 

came a Monthly Meeting in 1867. 


INDIANOLA FRIENDS CHURCH 

Boston and Buxton—Indianola, Iowa 
Meetings held as early as 1858. Established 
in 1890 as Preparative Meeting; became part 

of Ackworth Quarterly Meeting in 1893. 


ACKWORTH FRIENDS CHURCH 
Ackworth, Iowa 
Established in 1852 as South River Monthly 
Meeting, changed name to Ackworth in 
1871. 


MOTOR FRIENDS CHURCH 
Milo, Iowa 
Established in 1869 as Waveland Meeting, 
changed name to Motor in 1890. 


SMYRNA FRIENDS CHURCH 
Weldon, Iowa 
Established in 1858 as Richsquare Meeting 
by Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting; 
changed name to Smyrna in 1870. 


MIDDLE RIVER FRIENDS CHURCH 
Carlisle, Iowa 
Established as Preparative Meeting in 1850 
under Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting; be- 
came a Monthly Meeting in 1903. 


OSKALOOSA QUARTERLY MEETING 
1863 

This Quarterly Meeting was set off from 
Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting at the re- 
quest of Center, Lynn Grove, and Spring 
Creek meetings. It was first held at Spring 
Creek (near Oskaloosa) February 21, 1864. 
The request for 4 Quarterly Meeting had heen 
approved in the first sessions of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting at Spring Creek in 1863. 


Eli Jessup was named ¢lerk for the day. 
At the following Quarterly Meeting he and 
Barclay Hinchman were appointed clerks, 
Other meetings once a part of this Quar- 
terly Meeting but since laid down were: 
Bloomfield, Hamilton, Wright, Empire and 
North H Street. Center Groye hecame the 
Oskaloosa meeting and the Spring Creek 
meeting declined and was laid down, Grin- 
nell, New Sharon, Oskaloosa and Albia meet- 
ings now constitute the Quarterly Meeting. 


WINNESHIEK QUARTERLY MEETING 
1863 

Red Cedar Quarterly Meeting set off Win- 
neshiek Quarterly Meeting at the approval of 
Jowa Yearly Meeting in its first sessions in 
1863. They first met as a Quarterly Meeting 
at Hesper on October 29, 1864. In the opening 
of Winneshieck Quarterly Meeting there would 
appear to have been meeting's at Minneapolis 
in Minnesota, Baraboo in Wisconsin, Spring- 
water and Hesper in Iowa, and possibly oth- 
ers. 

Aaron Street and Amos Earle were named 
clerks for the day. At the next Quarterly 
Meeting Aaron Street and Josephus T. Dan- 
iels were appointed. 


Meetings once a part of this Quarterly 
Meeting but since laid down were Kedron and 
Highland in Minnesota, Bluffton in Iowa, and 
Ironton and Friendswood in Wisconsin. The 
present meetings are Hesper in lowa, and 
Valion and Sturgeon Bay in Wisconsin. 


LYNN GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING 
1867 


The request to become a Quarterly Meet- 
ing was made by the Lynn Grove and Center 
meetings to Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting. 
Their request was granted and approved by 
Iowa Yearly Meeting in 1867. The first Quar- 
terly Meeting was held at Lynn Grove (Lynn- 
ville) February 10, 1868. Ruth Hinshaw was 
named clerk of the women’s meeting. 


When the Pleasant View meeting south- 
east of Center declined, the meetinghouse was 
moved to Kellogg, where a meeting continued 
for several years. The Chester meeting south 
of Lynnville, the Sugar Creek meeting north 
of Lynnville, and Blue Point east of Oak 
Grove were once members of this Quarterly 
Meeting. 


The present meetings include Center, 
Lynnville, Searsboro and Oak Grove. 


HONEY CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING 
1865 


The request to become a Quarterly Meet- 
ing was made by the Honey Creek and Rock- 
sylvania (lowa Falls) meetings to Western 
Plains Quarterly Meeting. Setting up of the 
new Quarterly Meeting was approved by Iowa 
Yearly Meeting in 1865. The first session was 
held at Honey Creek June 2, 1866. 


Clerks named for this first session were 
William and Eleazar Andrews. At the next 
Quarterly Meeting Elias Jessup and Cyrus 
Lindley were appointed. 


Meetings since laid down which were a 
part of Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting at 
one time include Fairview, Hubbard, Iowa 
Falls, Highland, Pleasant Chapel, Ida Grove, 
Kanawha and Illinois Grove. The Quarterly 
Meeting is now composed of Honey Creek, 
New Providence and Chester meetings. 
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CANBY FRIENDS CHURCH 
Casey, Iowa 
Meeting House built in 1894. 


STUART FRIENDS CHURCH 
Stuart, Iowa 
Established in 1855 as Summit Grove Pre- 
parative Meeting; changed name to Stuart 
in 1881. 


EARLHAM FRIENDS CHURCH 
Earlham, Iowa 
Established in 1863 as North Branch Meet- 
ing; became a Monthly Meeting in 1869 and 
changed name to Earlham. 


DES MOINES FRIENDS CHURCH 
East 13th and Lyon Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Established in 1881. 


BEAR CREEK FRIENDS CHURCH 
Earlham, Iowa 
Established in 1855 as a Preparative Meet- 
ing; became a Monthly Meeting in 1856. 


COLLEGE AVENUE FRIENDS CHURCH 
College Avenue and North C Street 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Established as Center Grove Preparative 
Meeting in 1853; changed name to Oska- 
loosa in 1865; became a Monthly Meeting in 

1875. 


ALBIA FRIENDS CHURCH 
Albia, Iowa 
Established in 1895. 


STURGEON BAY FRIENDS CHURCH 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
Established in 1880. 


VALTON FRIENDS CHURCH 
Valton, Wisconsin 
Established in 1873. 


GRINNELL FRIENDS CHURCH 
613 West Street—Grinnell, Iowa 
Established as a Monthly Meeting in 1910 


by the Oskaloosa Monthly Meeting. 


NEW SHARON FRIENDS CHURCH 
New Sharon, lowa 
Established as a Preparative Meeting in 
1857; became a Monthly Meeting in 1864. 


HESPER FRIENDS CHURCH 
Hesper, Iowa 
Established in 1855 as Winneshiek Prepara- 
tive Meeting; seon became Monthly Meet- 
ing; changed name to Hesper in 1892. 


MINNEAPOLIS QUARTERLY MEETING 
1876 


At the request of Minneapolis and Union 
monthly meetings in Minnesota this Quarterly 
Meeting was set off from Winneshiek Quar- 
terly Meeting. The first session was held at 
Howard Lake, Minnesota, October 21, 1876. 
Aaron Talbert was named as clerk for the 
day at the first meeting, and was given a reg- 
ular appointment three months later. 


Although there is now but one meeting in 
this Quarterly Meeting, Minneapolis, Friends 
settled in the area as early as the 1850’s. The 
two monthly meetings of Minneapolis and 
Union were made up of severa]l Preparative 
Meetings. These included 8th Street and Lake 
Street meetings, which later merged. Lake 
Street meeting once had an indulged meeting 
at Abbyville. Union monthly meeting was 
made up of the Sharon (later called High- 
land), Sylvan, and Howard Lake meetings. Al- 
so there was Redwood monthly meeting at 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota for a brief period 
of time. 


GREENVILLE QUARTERLY MEETING 
1882 


The first session of Greenville Quarterly 
Meeting was held at Greenville by direction 
of Jowa Yearly Meeting, October 14, 1882. 
Elijah C. Greene and Rachel B. Greene were 
named clerks for this first meeting. At the 
next meeting Elijah C. Greene and Mary Jane 
Cook were appointed clerks. 


Meetings mentioned in these first gath- 
ings were Greenville, Dale, (Lyons County), 
and Springbank, Nebraska. Churches at Shel- 
don and Spencer existed later for brief per- 
jiods of time as part of Greenville Quarter. 
The present meetings are Greenville and Arn- 
olds Park. Arnolds Park was once known as 
the Okoboji meeting. 


DES MOINES QUARTERLY MEETING 
1890-1928 


Des Moines Quarterly Meeting was estab- 
lished by direction of Iowa Yearly Meeting in 
1890. Its first session met in November, 1890. 
Named by the Yearly Meeting to attend the 
opening were Luke Woodard, William Smith, 
Isom P. Wooten, and William L. Pierson, with 
a like number of women Friends. 


Oak Run, Truro, Greenwood, and Des 
Moines meetings constituted the Quarterly 
Meeting originally. A Denver, Colorado meet 
ing was received into the Quarterly Meeting 
at the first session in 1890. I. Emery Pierson 
was named as clerk for the day. At the next 
Quarterly Meeting session Elizabeth C. 
Hutchinson was appointed clerk. 


The last Des Moines Quarterly Meeting 
session was held on May 2, 1928 with Des 
Moines and Greenwood meetings as the only 
members. Ten days later Des Moines became 
a part of Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting. 
Greenwood did not go along with this move, 


Besides those named the following  meet- 
ings were at one time part of Des Moines 
Quarterly Meeting: Glenwood, Walnut Center 
(Waukee), Commerce, Cummings, Forest 
Home, and West Des Moines. 


SCRANTON QUARTERLY MEETING 
1895 


Paton, Pleasant Ridge and Kendrick 
(Scranton) meetings requested Quarterly 
Meeting status from Bear Creek Quarterly 
Meeting. The request was granted with the 
first Scranton quarterly meeting session be- 
ing held on February 28, 1895. 


A. B. Roberts and Robie J. Stroud were 
named the first clerks of this quarterly meet- 
ing. The Scranton and Pleasant Ridge church- 
es now composed Scranton quarter. 
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CENTER FRIENDS CHURCH 
Route 1—Newton, Iowa 
Established as Preparative Meeting in 1851; 

became a Monthly Meeting in 1862. 


SEARSBORO FRIENDS CHURCH 
Searsboro, Iowa 
Established in 1895 by Oskaloosa Quarterly 
Meeting. 


CHESTER FRIENDS CHURCH 
Union, Iowa 
Established in 1869; became a Monthly 
Meeting in 1892. 


LYNNVILLE FRIENDS CHURCH 
Lynnville, Iowa 
Established in 1852; became a Monthly 
Meeting in 1858. 


OAK GROVE FRIENDS CHURCH 
Route 1—Grinnell, Iowa 
Meeting dedicated “in conjunction with 
Sugar Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends” 
in 1883; became a Monthly Meeting in 1921. 


NEW PROVIDENCE FRIENDS CHURCH 
New Providence, Iowa 

Began as an Indulged Meeting in 1856; or- 

ganized as a Preparative Meeting in 1857; 

became a Monthly Meeting in 1892. 


HONEY CREEK FRIENDS CHURCH 
New Providence, Iowa 
Established as a Preparative Meeting in 
1852; became a Monthly Meeting in 1856. 


MINNEAPOLIS FRIENDS CHURCH 
44th Street and York Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
First Meeting held in 1856; became a 

Monthly Meeting in 1863. 


ARNOLDS PARK FRIENDS CHURCH 
Arnolds Park, Iowa 
Established in 1892. 


SCRANTON FRIENDS CHURCH 
Scranton, lowa 
Established in 1890 as a part of Paton 
Monthly Meeting, Bear Creek Quarterly 
Meeting; became a separate Monthly Meet- 
ing in 1892. 


PLEASANT RIDGE FRIENDS CHURCH 
Coon Rapids, Iowa 
Established in 1892. 


GREENVILLE FRIENDS CHURCH 
Greenville, Iowa 
Began previous to 1883 with meetings in sod 
house; meeting house built in 1883. 


THE FRIENDS MEETING 


My memory loves to linger round the house 

In which the Friends on “First day” morning met— 
A plain and spireless building painted white, 

And guarded on all sides by maple trees. . . 

The gallery was the part I liked the best-— 

Three facing seats with men and women filled, 

The men’s half being to the women’s left. 


The women’s quaint silk bonnets held great charm 
Bestowing sweetness, poise and dignity 

On placid faces, forceful though demure. 

The countenances of the serious men 

Betokened thoughtfulness, restraint and strength, 
And men and women both seemed pondering 
Upon the things momentous to the soul. 


No benediction marked the sitting’s close; 

With Margaret Hammond, Barclay Jones shook hands, 
They having places at “the Meeting’s head,” 

And not so far apart they could not take 

Each other by the hand ere they arose. 

When “meeting broke” a cordial spirit reigned, 

The members all extending kindly hands, 


With queries such as “How is thee today?” 

Those Friends no more in social silence meet— 
Their kindly ministrations here are done, 

Yet seed they cast upon the waters with great hope 
Has ripened grain we reap today; 

They fanned the spark of truth that they possessed, 
Contentment gaining from their duty done, 


And if today we fan a larger flame, 

Still larger our successors will support— 

And thus the cycles move to greater light— 
Each generation giving of its best 

To make illumination that the old 

Could not have borne, for reason that their eyes 
Were only equal to the light they had. 


~-By Albert Lindley Beane 


Read July 7, 1929 at the rededication of the Friends 
Meetinghouse at LeGrand, Iowa 
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Committees 


Quaker Dress 


Special Speakers 


T. Eugene Coffin 


D. Elton Trueblood 


(All listings are for 
Central Standard Time) 


9:00 - 12:00 - Departmental Com- 


mittee Meetings 


LUNCH 


8:00 - 9:30 - M & C at the Chapel 


9:40 - 11:00 - Opening Session 
(Meetinghouse) 
Devotions 
Roll Call of Representatives 
Introduction of visitors 
Memorial tribute 
Communications from Quarterly 
Meetings 

Summary of Epistles received 


Directions to Representatives and 
Nominating Committee 


11:00 - 12:00 - Superintendent’s Re- 
port and Address 


LUNCH 


Yearly Meeting Program 


earn 


8:00 - 8:50 - Devotional Hour 
9:00 - 11:05 
William Penn College (75) 
Executive Committee (30) 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Business (20) 
11:05 - 11:15 - Morning break 


11:15 - 12:00 - Inspirational Hour 
Eugene Coffin, speaker 


LUNCH | 


1:00 - Committee on Recording Min- 
isters 


2:00 - 4:00 
Meeting of Ministry and Counsel in 
auditorium of meetinghouse 


(Memorials read at this meeting.) 


7:30 - Worship Hour (M & C) 
Lloyd Cressman, speaker 


1:00 - Meeting of Representatives 
2:00 - 4:00 
Evangelistic and Church Extension 
(45) Eugene Coffin, speaker 
Stewardship (45) 
Report of Representatives (10) 


Report of Training and Recording 
of Ministers 


4:00 - Nominating Committee meets 
Finance Committee meets 


6:30 - Young Friends Vespers 
7:00 - Centennial Play, “Friendly 
Stewards”, Grinnell Meeting 


Worship Hour 
Eugene Coffin, speaker 


7:30 


1:00 - Permanent Board meets 
2:00 - 4:00 
Christian Education (45) 
Young Friends (45) 
Treasurer’s Report (15) 
Report of Finance Committee (15) 


4:00 - Penn College Tea 
6:30 - Young Friends Vespers 
7:00 - Centennial Slides - “1863-1963” 


7:30 - Worship Hour - Report from 
Young Friends to Jamaica—Faith 
Shugart and Dennis Devick 


Muck « RLe Ra Lecptihes 'Y (ae 
8:00 - 8:50 - Devotional Hour 
9:00 - 11:05 


8:00 - 8:50 - M & C at the Chapel 
Devotional Hour at Meetinghouse 


7:00 - Pastors’ Breakfast 8:00 - 8:50 - Devotional Hour 


9:00 - 11:05 
9:00 - 11:05 


Public Morals (45) 


Five Years Meeting Concerns (60) | 9:00 - Devotional Hour of Sharing 


Reports of Iowa Representatives 
to Five Years Meeting 


White’s Institute (15) 


9:00 - Sunday School for children Report of Junior Yearly Meeting 


Missions Committee (45) Report of Quaker Men 


Report of Statistical Committee ) Report of WMU 


Minutes of Permanent Board Report of Devotional Committee 


Nominating Committee Report Report of Music Committee 
Co ittee on Epistles 
Neda f 11:05 - 11:15 - Morning break 
ie. 19675. : 11:05 - 11:15 - Morning break 
aa 11:15 - 12:00 - Inspirational Hour 


11:15 - 12:00 Recognition of Newly Eugene Coffin, speaker 
f 11:15 - 12:00 - Inspirational Hour Recorded Ministers 
‘ Eugene Coffin, speaker Eugene Coffin, speaker 12:00 - CONCLUDING MINUTE 
j LUNCH LUNCH LUNCH LUNCH 


2:00 - 3:30 1:00 - 1:30 - Centennial choir rehearsal | 12:00 - 4:00 


Women’s Missionary Union Lunch- 
eon Meeting in Penn Gymnasium, 
Fleda Hadley, speaker 


‘ Concerns of Peace and Service (60) 


M & C—Spiritual Condition (15) 


Quaker Men (Penn Chapel) (If necessary, business will con- 
tinue into the afternoon) 


Nominating Committe (15) 200 + Fellowship Téa 


2 4 4:00 - Executive Committee Meeting 
3:30 - Committees meet to reorganize 


6:30 - Young Friends Vespers 


7:00 - Centennial Play - “Living 
Stones”, Honey Creek Meeting 


6:00 - Young Friends Vespers 


8:30 - Centennial choir rehearsal 


7:30 - Missionary Service 
Fleda Hadley, speaker 
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1963-1970 


Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 


These pages picture some of the plans 
and goals for Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 
through 1970. Our hopes, prayers and en- 
deavors are dedicated to carry out these 


listed provisions by the grace of God. 


A follow up folder will be published an- 
nually, centered in the yearly theme under 
the overall program of “Expanding Friends 
Ministries.’’ These will serve to stairstep our ? 


efforts to the height of the stated goals. 


The Centennial Spiritual Insights Com- 
mittee presents this challenge as the for- 
ward-looking phase of the Centennial Obser- 
vance, The committee has attempted to be 
realistic rather than fantastic in the setting 
of the specific goals, yet retaining a prayer- 
ful faith that Friends will gain these accom- 


plishments before 1970 arrives. 
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YEARLY THEMES 


1963-64 


THE CALL TO DYNAMIC DISCIPLESHIP 


1964-65 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


1965-66 
UNDERSTANDING OUR FAITH 


1966-67 
CONCERN FOR OUR WORLD 


1967-68 
BUILDING THE CHURCH 


1968-69 
WITNESSING FOR CHRIST 


1969-70 
PROGRESS WITH A PURPOSE 


Comprehensive Goals 


1. To glorify Jesus Christ our Lord in every 
activity and program of the church for the 
building of his Kingdom and the presenting 
of ourselves as servants in his name to turn 
people to the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. 


2. To publish a new revision of the Iowa 
Yearly Meeting DISCIPLINE preceded by a 
thorough study of adequate organizational 
structure and procedure. 


3. To initiate an outreach program which 


will result in the establishment of new 


churches in the Iowa YM area. 


4. To intensify an education program on 
what we believe as a Friends Church through 
the publishing of Friends membership man- 
uals. 

5. To develop church leadership, inspire 
missionary vision, prepare individuals to ful- 
fill Christian responsibility through an in- 
creased number of specialized exposure op- 
portunities. 


6. To show concern and express action to- 
ward the betterment of social and moral con- 
ditions in our communities and in the world 
for the welfare of persons in society. 


Growth Goals 


10% increase 


1970 


5,894 - 1962 


6,500 - 


Member- 
ship 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
3,100. - 1962 


20'« “increase 


1980 
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Average 
Annual 
Attendance 


20° increase 


3,600 - 1970 


5% increase 


48 - 1970 


46. - 1962 


Number of 
Churches 
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Challenge for the Future 


A review of the past one hundred years is interesting and 
instructive. This century of life has included the inception, 
the growth, the flowering, and the maturation of our Yearly 
Meeting. In church extension, evangelistic effort and in mem- 
bership our Yearly Meeting peaked many years ago. As in 
all life, after attaining one’s height there comes a leveling off 
or settling down, when the vitality and vigor of the organism 
flows more or less evenly. It seems that this is where we are 
today. 


Someone has observed that two forces are at work in 
every movement, that is, the apostolic and the mechanistic. 
These are discernible in our Yearly Meeting’s history. During 
the earlier part of our life the apostolic element was strong. 
The challenges of frontier days were upon our forebears. As 
new people flooded the territory the church leaders responded 
to the call to preach the gospel and to build churches. Because 
the institution of slavery weighed on their conscience they 
aided the “underground railroad’. Later they showed a gen- 
erous attitude toward the Freedmen. When sociological 
change made their manner of spiritual leadership inadequate 
they responded with the “pastoral system’. Friends in by- 
gone days showed a great measure of apostolic zeal and vigor. 
When immigration to the middle west slowed down, the na- 
ture of the Meetings changed. Church life became more rou- 
tine, the needs became regularized and more organization 
came into being. More and more committees and departments 
of work were created. This in itself is good, it makes for a 
better functioning church but there is an inherent danger, the 
danger that machinery take the place of the Spirit. 


Looking over our one hundred year history one fact be- 
comes luminous. It is this—Friends, under God, rose to meet 
the challenge of their day. Whether it was the need for 
schools, the need for churches, the lack of spiritual leader- 
ship, the call to world missions, the inadequacies in the man- 
ner of worship, the need for stewardship, or the challenge of 
a world war, Friends faced these challenges squarely and met 
the needs. 


SF ne 


Today, at the end of a century of life and change, we are 
challenged! We are delinquent in following our population 
from the rural to urban centers. Our spiritual leadership is 
often inadequately prepared. Most of our ministers are not 
fully released from earning a living to do the work of the 
church. The spirit of materialism and unprecedented pros- 
perity is choking our spiritual vitality. Half of our population 
does not go to church. The confrontation of the Christian 
faith with non-Christian religions is finding our people ill 
prepared to speak effectively concerning our faith and life. 
Social problems such as the use of intoxicants and narcotics, 
racial integration, church-state relations, sexual immorality, 
and war are still unsolved. 


Will we meet the challenge? We must! If we do not, our 
machinery will slowly grind to a halt and become a relic. But 
we will meet these challenges! This is our aim, our hope, our 
work, our faith. 


If we are wise we will learn from the past to make us 
stronger for the future. Experiences of the last one hundred 
years have proven some things to be sound and worthy of 
incorporating into our future life. We invite you to consider 
the following as worthy for another century. 


(1) To adopt methods to fit the needs of the day. No 
longer do we separate men and women in Meetings for 
Worship. The traditional Quaker garb and “plain speech” 
have been abandoned. Music has been brought into the 
Meeting. The pastoral system has been adopted. Acade- 
mies were started and when no longer needed closed. We 
cannot forsee what changes in methods will be needed in 
the future but let us be ready to change our methods to 
meet needs of the day. 


(2) To build on the foundation of Jesus Christ. Friends 
were sure of their foundations. ‘Other foundation can no 
man lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” If our 
work is to endure another hundred years it must continue 
to be built on this and this alone. 
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(3) To believe the Friends interpretation. Our fore- in order to wish him many happy returns of this day. “O, I . 
fathers believed the Friends message was true and they don’t know,” he replied, “I’m starting the second hundred a 
proclaimed it without apology. We too should accept our lot stronger than I did the first.” | 
distinctive views and become willing and able to explain 
them and propagate them. Our Yearly Meeting certainly is stronger today than it 


was a hundred years ago. We also have the advantages of bet- 
ter education, easier transportation, and faster communica- 
tion. We are living in an affluent society; resources are avail- 
able if we care to release them for God’s work. 


(4) To feel deeply. Friends kept their conscience sen- 
sitive and for this reason they felt deeply. They felt they 
were set apart by God to be his people and his ministers. 
As such they sacrificed of their time, talent and money 
for the Lord’s cause. We too need to feel our calling deep- 


in, Those of us living at this moment are responsible for the 


; next chapter of our history. Will it be a chapter of extension, 
A Friend was celebrating his one hundredth birthday. victory and faith? With the help of God we shall move for- 
Among his friends was one who said it probably would not be ward, 


Friends Hymn 


Ye are my friends, who do what I command you, 
Ye are my friends, who close beside me stay; 
Who go the second mile without command to — 
Who stoop to help a child along the way. 
So spoke our Lord to all who followed Him, 
Ye are my friends, ye are my friends. 
So spoke our Lord to all who followed Him, 
Ye are my friends, ye are my friends. 
An inner light, Friends’ conscience and defender 
An inner light that brightens life’s short span 
Leads on and up to heights of heav’nly splendor 
Through service to the brotherhood of man. 
God’s wondrous gift to all who follow Him 
An inner light, His inner light. 
God’s wondrous gift to all who follow Him 
An inner light, His inner light. 
A still small voice, it led our fathers always, 
God's still small voice—still lead and guide, we pray! 
Through gale and storm, may Thy desires shape our ways, 
Preserve and keep our fathers’ faith today. i 
Our fathers’ God, attune our souls to hear 
That still small voice, Thy still small voice. 
Our fathers’ God, attune our souls to hear 
That still small voice, Thy still small voice. 
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